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Mankind is now in one of its rare moods 
of shifting its outlook. The mere compul- 
sion of tradition has lost its force. It is the 
business of philosophers, students, and prac- 
tical men to re-create and re-enact a vision 
of the world, conservative and radical, 
including those elements of reverence and 
order without which society lapses into riot, 
a vision penetrated through and through 
with unflinching rationality. Such a vision 
is the knowledge which Plato identified with 
virtue. 
ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD 
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Social Case Work in a National Program of Social Security 
Russell H. Kurtz 


T was just a year ago that the proposal to 

frame a national security program was 
made by President Roosevelt when, in a 
message to Congress, he said, “Among our 
objectives I place the security of the men, 
women, and children of the nation first.” 
Social workers had long decried insecurity 
as the great curse of mankind but had sel- 
dom ventured to hope for more than a grad- 
ual eradication of it. “Greater security ” 
was, I believe, the term social workers had 
always used in describing their objective. 
But the President’s pronouncement of June, 
1934, omitted the qualifying adjective and 
thus greatly extended the horizon which had 
always bound this subject. During the six 
months that elapsed while his Committee on 
Economic Security was engaged in drafting 
a series of concrete proposals, there was con- 
siderable speculation and debate as to how 
much security it would seek to encompass 
for us. The omnibus Security Bill, the 
Work and Relief Bill, two Presidential mes- 
sages, and the report of the Committee 
itself, all appearing in January, 1935, an- 
swered these questions in a specific if not 
wholly satisfactory manner. 

The Administration documents outlined 
the first national security program ever to be 
put before the people of the United States 
in the form of an integrated legislative pro- 
posal. Although thin in many spots, this 
program has considerable breadth. It is 
based on the President’s vision of “ security 
of livelihood through the better use of the 
national resources of the land in which we 
live; security against the major hazards and 
vicissitudes of life ; and the security of decent 
homes.” It aims to provide “some safe- 
guard against misfortunes which cannot be 
wholly eliminated in this man-made world 
of ours.” These hazards are described as in- 


cluding unemployment, decreased earnings, 
loss of savings, accidents, illness, physical 
handicap, old-age dependency, and child de- 
pendency. “The one almost all-embracing 
measure of security,” said the President’s 
Committee, “is an assured income.” But 
the very absence of this assurance of income 
has made other measures necessary. 

The President’s Committee has been 
realistic in terming its program a “ piece- 
meal approach . . . dictated by practical 
considerations.” Elsewhere it has“eferred 
to it as “a substantial beginning ” toward 
attaining a distant objective. Congress has 
changed the program somewhat in the 
months that have passed since the Bill was 
first introduced but it still remains pretty 
largely the President’s program. Briefly, 
what does it include, as amended ? 

The first proposal is an increased measure 
of employment assurance through an expan- 
sion of public work relief. “The provision 
of public employment to those able-bodied 
workers whom industry cannot employ at a 
given time” is the goal toward which the 
new four billion dollar Work and Relief Act 
has been directed. The work program is the 
preferred Administration device for meeting 
the current situation and will, while it lasts, 
be an impressive bulwark against the hazard 
of unemployment. Complementing it, of 
course, there will have to be such continua- 
tion of direct relief to the able-bodied as is 
made necessary by the inevitable gaps in the 
work program. Though temporary in na- 
ture, this work device is qa security measure 
and is so viewed by the Administration. 

Next are the measures for extending fed- 
eral aid to the states in support of their pro- 
grams of category relief in the field of 
Mothers’ Aid, Aid to the Blind, and Old 
Age Assistance. These provisions, while 
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stemming ‘rom a relief stalk, are viewed as 
security measures and are so written into the 
Security Bill. 

Third, there are a group of measures 
which come under the general heading of 
Social Insurance. An Unemployment Com- 
pensation proposal and an Old Age Benefit 
measure are in the Bill; health insurance 
was considered for inclusion but has been 
held over for future action. 

Finally, there are the many plans for re- 
habilitation and for protection of health and 
morale that are being developed either in 
connection with the work program or under 
specific provisions in the Security Bill. In- 
cluded are Rural Resettlement, the Junior 
Work and Educational Program, Public 
Housing, extension of Public Health serv- 
ices, Maternal and Child Health grants, aid 
for Vocational Rehabilitation, services to 
Crippled Children, and federal assistance in 
the development of Child Welfare activities. 

Here, then, we see a wide range of secur- 
ity measures in our present so-called “ na- 
tional” plan. Some will have their incidence 
in local or state action, others in federal 
action ; some are designed for the emergency, 
others for the long pull ; some provide secur- 
ity through work, others through relief, 
others through protective and health serv- 
ices, still others through the operation of the 
insurance principle. Together they form an 
imposing group of ramparts against inse- 
curity, though by no means a solid and im- 
pregnable fortress. Many gaps exist through 
which vast numbers will still be exposed to 
want and distress, shielded only by local 
poor relief and private charity. The strong 
basic defense of a federal-state-local plan of 
public assistance is lacking. However, that 
is another story. 


THE question before us this morning is— 
what is the place of social case work in such 
a national program of social security? 

I take it that in discussing this subject we 
will want to think of social case work as a 
broad and well-rounded discipline and not 
as a mere collection of methods which any- 
one, with a little coaching, can apply to a 
given situation. Emergency relief workers, 
untrained in social case work, may properly 
be taught to borrow leaves from the case 
worker’s book and apply them to procedures 
for granting unemployment aid; but unless 
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this is done under professional direction, the 
result is no more a social case work program 
than is the housewife’s undirected applica- 
tion of home remedies a medical program. 
It should be noted, on the other hand, that 
the practice of social case work does not 
imply an undue preoccupation with psychi- 
atric therapies applied to personality prob- 
lems. Rather, it may be focused on any one 
of the many sectors in the broad field of 
human needs—from simple economic situa- 
tions, such as a need for increased income, 
to complex “attitude” situations. Social 
workers may have some difficulty with this 
concept as applied to their own jobs but 
readily recognize its validity in relation to 
the medical profession, where there is com- 
mon acceptance of what constitutes the prac- 
tice of medicine, unclouded by any consid- 
eration of whether the doctor is a general 
practitioner, a specialist, or an administrator 
of a hospital or public health department. 
The social case worker’s competence should 
rest just as squarely upon a base of profes- 
sional preparation to do the whole job even 
though opportunity or choice may limit him 
to a specialized sector of the field. With 
this preparation, he may be said to be prac- 
ticing true social case work; without it, he 
is not. 

Let us not, then, be led astray into a dis- 
cussion of “modified case work,” “an 
adaptation of case work principles,” and 
similar bogs of phraseology surrounding this 
subject. If we are to have social case work 
at key points in the security program, let us 
have the kind which good social case 
workers are qualified to render. If it is only 
investigation that we want, or the applica- 
tion of a case work flavor to an operation 
essentially routine or clerical, let us not call 
that social case work nor consider it as 
within the realm of this discussion. If, how- 
ever, we find that we want those things plus 
the intangibles that make for a skilled serv- 
ice on a professional level, then let us go on 
record as favoring the use of social case 
work wherever we think such a service is 
needed to make the security program 
effective. 

I would like to submit a general propo- 
sition as a basis for discussion: social case 
work is needed in the administrative proc- 
esses of those measures in the security pro- 
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gram that offer assistance to people on a 
basis of individualized need, but should be 
excluded from the administrative routine of 
those operations that are governed by the 
insurance principle. In other words, where 
the program offers security through relief 
devices, the determination of eligibility and 
the extension of service should be directed 
by qualified case workers. Where, however, 
the benefits are contractual, as in unemploy- 
ment insurance, the determination of eligi- 
bility does not need the case worker’s skill, 
nor does the extension of the benefits them- 
selves require his ministering attention. 

As a second general proposition, however, 
I would advance this: social case work 
should be available to all groups under a 
security program as a collateral service, even 
where barred from administrative participa- 
tion. But, in such circumstances, it should 
be lodged in other agencies, entirely apart 
from the security agency. Exceptions to 
this latter statement should be made in the 
case of health and accident insurance. 

Let us see how these two principles 
would work out when applied to the various 
parts of the security program. 

(1) Direct Relief: It is the American tra- 
dition to dispense direct relief on a case 
work basis and I judge that we will not 
lightly break with that tradition. What is 
involved here? First, determination of the 
eligibility of each individual applicant for 
aid according to his circumstances and 
needs; second, provision of such assistance 
as will meet his individual needs ; third, con- 
stant effort toward rehabilitation and termi- 
nation of relief; and fourth, social work 
attention to health and similar problems aris- 
ing from the relief status of the client. 

Compare this with the British system of 
“extended benefits” in effect before the 
introduction of the means test in 1931 and 
you will see why that system had to be aban- 
doned in favor of a process more nearly akin 
to individualized relief as we know it in the 
United States and Canada. But the British 
plan of today, while individualized, is still 
administered by government officers accord- 
ing to scales of benefits and not by a genuine 
case work process. We too have our scales, 
known as budgetary allowances, but they are 
more flexible in the hands of our case 
workers (or should be) than are the elab- 
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orate British scales in the hands of the 
relieving officers in that country. The 
American plan of relief definitely needs the 
social case worker in the administrative 
office as well as in key positions all the way 
down the line. Even the front-line investi- 
gators, untrained though they may be in the 
present phase of relief development, must 
operate under skilled case work direction if 
we are to avoid a low order of relief admin- 
istration as we leave the “emergency” 
period and work toward a permanent public 
assistance plan. 

(2) The New Work Program: Since the 
new work program is apparently to be a 
work-relief plan and not a scheme for pro- 
viding lasting employment, the presence of 
the case worker is likely to be needed at 
several points to make it effective. Workers 
will be selected from the relief rolls (with 
few exceptions) or because they are found 
to be urgently in need of one of the three 
and one-half million jobs that are to be pro- 
vided. Their wages are to be set at a sub- 
sistence-plus level, with no individual modi- 
fication of earnings to meet individual 
family needs. There will undoubtedly have 
to be relief supplementation from some 
source in many cases—a recurrence of the 
experience which we had under C.W.A. and 
subsequent work relief. In short, since the 
new work program is only a modified relief 
measure, there will probably be the same 
need for case work services, at least at the 
point of intake and possibly elsewhere, as 
there is in the administration of direct relief 
itself. Provision of these services may be 
left to the certifying relief agency instead of 
being interwoven into the work administra- 
tion; certainly that is to be hoped for, as it 
will be desirable to keep the work and relief 
processes as far apart as possible under the 
circumstances. 

(3) Rural Rehabilitation and Resettle- 
ment: The success of this attempt to rebuild 
the lives of rural families and stranded 
populations depends, in my opinion, almost 
entirely upon a case work, process being fol- 
lowed in the selection of the families to be 
rehabilitated. Social information as_ to 
family composition, vocational backgrounds, 
health, character traits, and family ambitions 
and desires must be carefully secured and 
weighed in each individual case if the per- 
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centage of failure is not to be large. Some 
of this information can be collected routinely, 
by clerks or investigators; but much of it 
will be so freighted with that intangible— 
the social component—that only a skilled 
case worker can properly evaluate it. This 
consideration warrants placing the case 
worker in a position of control over intake 
in this field. In the operation of the pro- 
gram, agriculturalists and other technicians 
should be given control; although even here 
it would seem desirable to make a place for 
the social case worker, in the role of “ after- 
care service” technician, to help see the 
families through to the completion of the 
adjustments they have undertaken. 

(4) The Junior Work and Educational 
Program: The Secretary of Labor has 
drafted a program for unemployed youth 
that recommends the creation of a federal 
advisory committee on junior unemployment 
and emergency education. An allotment 
from emergency relief funds has been re- 
quested for the operation of this scheme. 
The U. S. Office of Education has evolved 
a somewhat similar program. It is to be 
assumed that group work methods would be 
used in the administration of whichever plan 
is adopted, but again case work selection of 
participants would seem to be called for if 
the right persons are to benefit from it. 

(5) Housing Management: If we are to 
get federal, state, or municipal housing as a 
result of expenditures under the work pro- 
gram, an entirely new service field will be 
opened up—public housing management. 
On the assumption that much if not all of 
this housing will be keyed to the needs of 
low-income groups, it follows that the selec- 
tion of tenants and the fixing of rent scales 
will be charged with a social consideration 
not present in ordinary landlord-tenant re- 
lationships. Furthermore, in the metropoli- 
tan areas, public housing developments are 
likely to include playgrounds, community 
centers, and so on, which, to be successful, 
will require a certain homogeneity in the 
tenant group, not to mention the cultivation 
of a community spirit and the sense of a 
co-operative venture. These factors will 
necessitate the development of a type of 
housing manager new to the American ex- 
perience: a person who, by aptitude and 
specialized training, will combine the skills 
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of a building superintendent, group social 
worker and social case worker, whose task 
will be to make the physical plant under his 
care serve the families that live in it. The 
government will lose an important oppor- 
tunity if it does not see to it that these new 
public housing managers receive some in- 
struction in the methods and objectives of 
case work as a part of their training for the 
new job; and it may be that some practi- 
tioners from the case work field will elect to 
desert their profession and enter the practice 
of public housing management themselves. 
It would not, however, seem desirable to 
charge case work per se with administrative 
responsibility in this field; there are too 
many other requirements inherent in the job. 


N OW let us turn from this group of secur- 
ity measures which have their roots in the 
federal emergency relief funds to a second 
group—the provisions of category assistance 
in the form of Mothers’ Aid, Aid to the 
Blind, and Old Age Assistance. 

(6) Mothers’ Aid, or Aid to Dependent 
Children: The Security Bill provides a fund 
to be allotted to those states that have or will 
develop acceptable systems for granting cash 
aid to dependent children. Here is a field 
in which social case work has justified itself 
over a period of twenty-five years, both in 
the determination of eligibility and in the 
administration of benefits. I take it that we 
will want to see its use continued and ex- 
tended until every mothers’ aid allowance 
that is made will be based upon good case 
work judgments, with political distribution 
of inadequate doles put entirely to rout. 
During the six depression years since 1929, 
mothers’ aid needs have greatly increased, 
but the appropriations to meet these needs 
have either decreased er failed to increase in 
proportion to the increase in numbers of 
applicants. Passage of the Security Bill will 
undoubtedly reverse this trend and will pre- 
cipitate a challenge to social workers to see 
that the increased sums from now on will be 
wisely spent. Only a good case work ad- 
ministration can guarantee that result. 

(7) Aid to the Blind: In the field of aid 


~ to the blind, the same principles apply. 


(8) Old Age Assistance: The Social 
Security Bill makes three separate provi- 
sions for the security of aged persons: Old 
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Age Assistance, Old Age Benefits, and Vol- 
untary Old Age Annuities. Old Age Assist- 
ance is a relief measure designed to assist 
those dependent old people for whom past 
generations have provided no insurance pro- 
tection; Old Age Benefits and Old Age An- 
nuities are insurance schemes providing for 
the old age of those now young. It is the 
first of these measures, the Old Age Assist- 
ance plan, that we are now considering. 

The Security Bill makes an appropriation 
to be allocated to those states that have or 
will devise acceptable plans for old age 
assistance. Aid is to be given by the states on 
a “needs ” basis to those aged persons who 
are without means of their own to maintain 
“subsistence compatible with decency and 
health.”” Many such persons are now on the 
emergency relief rolls but are being weeded 
out, by F.E.R.A. order, and are being re- 
turned to local care as “ unemployables.” 
Which of them shall be put on the Old Age 
Assistance rolls, for outdoor relief, and 
which shall be committed to the county hos- 
pitals or almshouses? Among those placed 
on the Old Age Assistance lists there will be 
wide variation in the extent of need; who 
shall determine the amount of assistance to 
be given in each individual case? I submit 
that this determination of eligibility and of 
the amounts to be granted are proper case 
work functions. Since the assistance to be 
given is a form of relief, there is also the 
obligation to render a concurrent and con- 
tinuing social service to those accepted for 
aid. In short, the case worker is needed in 
this program just as he is in any other sector 
of the relief field of which this is a part. 


LET us give consideration next to the 
measures calculated to provide security 
through insurance. The Security Bill sets 
up two plans: one for Old Age Benefits and 
Annuities, the other for Unemployment 
Compensation. Both are contractual insur- 
ance schemes. Health insurance was also 
considered but was left out of the bill. 
Workmen’s Compensation was mentioned in 
the report of the President’s Committee as 
a form of security but was not included in 
the Security Bill. 

(9) In passing, we may note that Work- 
men’s Compensation has been found not to 
need the social case worker except in an 
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after-care service capacity, where there is a 
valid place for her services, as Miss Frances 
Perkins pointed out as long as fourteen years 
ago when she wrote in THE FAMILY’: 


The . . . work of this division [the After- 
Care Service division of the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau] has shown con- 
clusively that there is abundant need for case work 
in connection with the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws. The need is both 
human and economic. I believe that this method of 
handling difficult cases will act as a preventive of 
unduly prolonged convalescence, as a preventive of 
one large group of post-accident neuroses, that it 
will greatly increase the chances of a real justice 
through these laws, and that it will be of untold 
usefulness in the program of industrial rehabilita- 
tion and reabsorption now so hopefully beginning. 


Miss Perkins gave credit for the success 
of the new division to the “two exceptional 
women ” in charge of it: ; 

Exceptional, because fitted by temperament as 
well as by training for dealing democratically and 
tactfully with this body of free independent citi- 
zens, who are not asking charity, who in taking 
compensation are claiming their legal right, and 
into whose personal affairs there must be no intru- 
sion beyond what is welcome because helpful, and 
upon whom no program can be imposed unless 
endorsed by their own intellects and emotions. 


(10) Health Insurance, if and when it is 
provided in the United States, likewise will 
not need the services of the case worker in 
the administrative organization although 
here too, as in Workmen’s Compensation, 
medical social work will have a valid service 


function to perform. I believe all will agree © 


that it is the job of the doctor to determine 
who is eligible for health insurance benefits, 
and for how long. Health insurance implies 
a contractual right, and the determination of 
eligibility, under the contract, will rest upon 
medical—not social—grounds. But the 
beneficiary of a health insurance plan may, 
whether dependent or not, require the serv- 
ices of a case worker to make his insurance 
benefits effective. Shall the medical social 
worker who will render these services be 
connected with the insurance authority, or 
shall the client be referred to an outside 
agency for this attention? The issue may 
be debatable; but I believe most of us will 
feel that the insurance authority will be 
justified in maintaining a social service divi- 
sion on the premises, “across the hall” so 


1“ An Experiment in the Application of Case 
Work Methods to a New Problem,” Tue Fammy, 
April, 1921, pp. 25-29. 
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to speak, from the administrative offices. 
Here it will be available to those who may 
need it, without being injected into the ad- 
ministrative process as a screen for weeding 
out claims or for bringing benefits to an end. 

(11) Old Age Benefits, or Insurance: As 
set up in the Security Bill, this is to be a 
federal plan on a contributory and contrac- 
tual basis. Those who benefit under its 
provisions will be the employed persons of 
today who, during their working years and 
before they reach the age of 65, will have 
established a credit in a proposed Federal 
Old Age Reserve Account, which credit they 
will draw upon during their years of retire- 
ment. This Reserve Account is to be built 
up from equal contributions from the em- 
ployer and the employee, both compulsory. 

Clearly anyone who has had deductions 
made from his wages throughout his work- 
ing life for the purpose of establishing an 
annuity for his declining years is entitled to 
receive that annuity when the time for his 
retirement comes, whether he then has other 
resources or not. No case work determina- 
tion of eligibility is needed here; in fact, it 
would be most unwelcome, and properly so. 
But people past 65, retired, idle, often in 
broken health, may not be expected to march 
forward to a ripe old age without encounter- 
ing much personal and social distress along 
the way. A certain percentage will become 
physically ill, others will lose their mental 
acuity as the twilight of life approaches. 
Some, enjoying a welcome among friends 
and relatives (because of their annuities) 
while hale and hearty, will find this welcome 
fading as they grow older and feebler. 
Others will show inability to use their Old 
Age Benefits wisely. There will be a de- 
mand for a protective guardianship, to be 
furnished by the state, to accompany pay- 
ment of these benefits. Should the social 
case worker allow himself to be drawn into 
accepting this protective réle? 

It is my belief that there should be no pro- 
vision of social case work service anywhere 
within the Old Age Benefits scheme. I 
think we will be far wiser to regard the 
recipient of Old Age Benefits, i.e., insur- 
ance, precisely as we regard any other old 
person with an income. As long as he can 
manage his own life without assistance, let 
him do so; and if the time comes when he 
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needs the ministrations of the doctor or 
social worker, or the protection of an insti- 
tution, let him seek or be referred to the 
agencies already established in the com- 
munity for the provision of such services, 
It may be argued that the supervisory par- 
ticipation of government in the Old Age 
Benefit plan introduces an element of public 
interest in the distribution of the funds. It 
is my feeling that this public interest can be 
adequately protected by developing a general 
public welfare service universally available to 
all who need it, including these beneficiaries. 
(12) Unemployment Compensation, or 
Insurance is another security proposal based 
on contractual relationships and hence, I 
believe, not in need of the social worker’s 
services. Whether or not the worker is to 
be obliged to contribute to the insurance 
fund while employed, he is to be given 
“compensation,” not relief, within certain 
limits, while unemployed. Eligibility for 
this compensation will rest solely upon his 
having been covered by the plan while work- 
ing, and upon his being involuntarily unem- 
ployed when seeking benefits. Determina- 
tion of eligibility, therefore, would seem to 
be a proper task for the accountant and the 
public employment officer, not for the social 
case worker. If, during receipt of benefits, 
the unemployed person refuses to accept 
work offered by the public employment office, 
this refusal is properly a matter for review 
by an official board set up for the purpose, 
and not by a social case worker. Likewise, 
as in Old Age Benefits, should the bene- 
ficiary of Unemployment Compensation be 
in need of case work service, he should, in my 
opinion, be enabled to secure it from estab- 
lished agencies outside the Unemployment 
Compensation set-up. And when the bene- 
fits are exhausted, should the insured person 
still be out of work, he should be referred 
to the relief authorities for care, the cleavage 
between Unemployment Compensation and 
relief being made as sharp as possible. 
There may be a feeling on the part of 
some that the Unemployment Insurance 
authority should, like the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation authority, have a division of case 
work service on the premises, to smooth 
the administrative process and to bring some 
flexibility into the application of otherwise 
rigid rules. I submit, however, that any 
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attempt to inject such elements of flexibility 
will lead straight to a breakdown of the 
insurance system. through the introduction 
of relief thinking and methods. Let us keep 
the two distinct and bar the social case 
worker from the insurance plan. 

(13) Health and Welfare Services: 
There remain in our galaxy of security pro- 
posals the provisions for extending Public 
Health and Maternal and Child Health 
Services ; assistance in the field of Vocational 
Rehabilitation; services to Crippled Chil- 
dren; and aid in the development of Child 
Welfare Services. May we dispose of these 
measures by saying that social case work 
will not be needed, except incidentally, in 
the application of the health proposals; but 
that it will have a definite part to play in 
the operation of the welfare and rehabilita- 
tion proposals included in this group. 

Summarizing, then, it is my judgment 
that social case work should be given a place 
of administrative responsibility in those 
parts of a national program of social security 
that provide such security through relief 
applied on an individualized basis, but that 
it should be excluded from administrative 
responsibility for the insurance measures. 
Second, that collateral case work service 
should be available within the framework 
of all security provisions, except old age 
insurance and unemployment insurance and, 
of course, the public health field. 


IN conclusion, let us give brief considera- 
tion to several other important questions. 
First, is it necessary in the relief sector 
of the security program to put case workers 
in full charge of the administration of the 
various measures which call for their skill 
in the determination of need and the wise 
application of benefits, or can they be used 
as technicians without being in a position 
of supreme authority? I realize that in 
taising this question I am opening the door 
to a discussion that might better be left for 
another time and place. I would like to 
record my own opinon, however: that the 
case worker wanting to protect the ideals of 
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his job has been somewhat over-zealous in 
recent years in urging that he should not 
be expected to work under non-case work 
administrators. The results of this atti- 
tude have not always been fortunate. Ad- 
ministration requires administrative skills, 
case work requires case work skills; the two 
are all too rarely blended in the same person. 
It is my feeling that case work service under 
the security program can be effective as a 
technical operation going on within the ad- 
ministrative set-up, on one of several levels 
as heretofore indicated, without necessarily 
occupying the top chair. This pre-supposes, 
of course, that the top man, the adminis- 
trator, is qualified for his job to the extent 
that he will use technicians with all due 
respect for their special skills. 

The second question is—where are all the 
case workers coming from, who will be 
needed to fill the posts ascribed to them in 
this analysis? The answer is two-fold: 
continuous training of new workers, and 
wise distribution of the available supply into 
supervisory (though not necessarily admin- 
istrative) positions where, with the aid of 
promising learners, they may both practice 
and direct the case work program which 
is their forte. The latter makeshift device 
can be abandoned as fast as new workers 
of competence are ready to take up their 
share of the load, but until that time it will 
probably have to serve as a method of get- 
ting the job done. 

The third and final question is—how could 
the present patch-work security plan be 
improved so that the beneficiaries of its 
several provisions will be surer of gaining 
the increased security being sought for 
them? The answer would seem to lie in 
the development of a unified public welfare 
system, with integrated federal, state, and 
local units of service, cutting across the 
vertical columns of category aid at the lower 
level, and furnishing a solid base of modern- 
ized public assistance to all who need such 
help. But that, as stated earlier, is another 
story. ‘ 
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Social Case Work as Applied to Old Age Assistance 
Ruth Hill 


S I understand it, my task is to show 
social case work’s application to old age 
security rather than to hold a brief that 
it should be employed there. However, I 
feel that I should like to put myself on 
record at this opportunity as saying that, 
after some experience in this field, it is my 
conviction that every field worker and all 
the supervisory personnel in it should be 
prepared social case workers. The usual 
human element of variableness plus the de- 
socialization which often comes with old age 
make the social work task particularly diffi- 
cult. Two thirds of our 24,000 clients in 
New York City are members of family 
groups. One sees added to the individual’s 
needs all the complexity of group inter- 
relatedness, whether helpful or harmful. A 
social administration of a flexible old age 
security law is as challenging a social work 
assignment as the imagination and skill of 
the professional social worker can entertain. 
We know, however, that until Civil Serv- 
ice sets up educational standards, and until 
there is a better—that is, a more nearly 
adequate—supply of social case workers, all 
the personnel in this category of relief ad- 
ministration will not be social case workers. 
While this is true the administrator’s part 
is to place however many social case workers 
there may be where their preparation will 
exert its influence. We are in the meantime 
perpetuating the old habit of training people 
on the job. But this ought not to blind 
us to the desirability of making efforts to 
correct the situation through Civil Service 
reform and the gradual replacement of ob- 
viously unqualified people. 

The more flexible the law, the greater 
the opportunity for differentiating between 
clients, recognizing distinctions in economic 
standards as well as needs for health. It 
is so easy to become routinaire and say that 
what is fair for one is fair for all—when 
all do not need the same. A case worker 
in old age assistance is necessarily expected 
not only to determine eligibility for relief 
and the amount needed in each case but to 
decide which cases need intensive service 
and which will carry themselves along ex- 


cept during those crises which occasionally 
overtake one. We are inclined to believe 
that about 19 per cent of the recipients of 
Old Age Assistance grants require fairly 
thorough planning by the social case worker. 
New York state requires a review every six 
months and for some elderly clients that is 
sufficient—possibly for 49 per cent—but we 
cannot use the provision routinely because 
increasing frailty will necessitate more fre- 
quent visits. 


IT may be well for us to do some defining 
of social case work if we are expecting to 
apply these remarks to a particular program. 
I am offering you the following statement, 
which modifies Miss Richmond’s first one, 
tentatively, but it expresses at least one 
person’s idea of how social case work may 
be defined: Social case work is that con- 
scious and sustained effort to help an 
individual adjust to his environment which 
is directed toward the total need of the 
individual, and which represents some de- 
gree of collaboration between the worker 
and the client. In this conception we need 
not include unemployment relief work ex- 
cept where it recognizes the total need of 
the individual—not just the economic—ac- 
complishing its service either by relating 
its efforts to drawing other agencies in 
where the need is indicated, or attacking 
those other human problems itself. The 
service rendered may be and often will be 
from a tangent angle of approach, but the 
conception of need will be the whole cir- 
cumference and the service offered will take 
the entire need into account. 

Some old age clients may need only 
enough money to supply the budget deficit, 
relatives or the family group with whom 
they live supplying all the contentment 
necessary in the environment. Others, how- 
ever, may be like the alert, alone, efficient 
fencing master of seventy-five whom we 
know, whose determination to avoid relief 
is so strong that our staff worker, recog-- 
nizing that his spirit is his most important 
asset, is referring pupils to him with very 
small supplementation from public funds ad- 
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justed frequently in order to meet the true 
situation. 

The counseling that must go on with rela- 
tives regarding a client’s need includes in- 
terpretation of the law and interpretation 
of the needs of old people, such as their 
health needs, present and future; their per- 
sonal needs—friends, a place in the world 
where the old person is regarded as worth 
listening to, a retreat to be alone in occa- 
sionally, understanding of their concern as 
to burial provision, and appreciation of the 
pleasure old people take in memories and 
in treasures held. We cannot always pre- 
dict what will be pleasant for another. I 
recall one old man, stone deaf, who came 
to a musical program given in the vicinity 
of his room. When the worker asked him 
whether he had enjoyed himself, he said 
with real enthusiasm, “ Of course I couldn’t 
hear a word, although I sat in a front seat, 
but I enjoyed it very much.” 

Boarding home care for the aged has only 
begun to be isolated as a special endeavor 
requiring as great skill as in children’s work, 
and offering the protection, even if artificial, 
of a family group. 

One can easily understand that perhaps 
the most frequent absorption of the old age 
assistance worker is in determining extent 
of need for public aid, which takes one— 
in New York state work at least—into 
evaluating the ability of all legally respon- 
sible relatives to help. In one case we 
know, the son has never helped his parents. 
He is able to contribute but only the two 
married daughters have supported them, 
although less able to do so than the son. 
The parents make their home with one 
daughter, visiting the other occasionally not 
only to see her but to lessen the pressing 
burden on the first daughter and her hus- 
band. In the course of our talk with the 
son he offered to let his parents come and 
live with his family, admitting that it would 
not be pleasant on either side. A good deal 
of bad feeling has been engendered between 
this brother and his sisters, and they have 
even threatened to take him into family 
court. Now a relief administrator, looking 
for a way out, can close such an application 
with the words, “ Your son has offered a 
home to you.” But the long look ahead, 
thinking of the client’s full need for happy 
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surroundings, involves a family council to 
provide more adequate support for these 
two elderly people living in the home of 
the daughter with whom they are happy. 
Treatment would also involve endeavoring 
to rebuild the original good will between 
the brother and his sisters, with a common 
acceptance of the problem of their parents. 
It is these continuing contacts to improve 
family solidarity which any case worker 
knows take long, intensive, and skilful 
handling, because rebuilding is so much 
more difficult after the corroding process 
of years of estrangement. These are the 
cases requiring case work. 

True it is that one does not often set out 
to attempt fundamental changes in personali- 
ties, and yet little miracles of simple change 
do occur. A belligerent old bachelor, who 
stored his mother’s household goods upon 
her death and moved into a cheap furnished 
room, came in to see the worker about 
the possibility of having his lares and 
penates about him again, his mother’s pic- 
tures being the particular ones he mentioned. 
His animosity was aroused for the refusal 
he anticipated. When he was told that the 
office was glad he was ready to go back 
to the old neighborhood, and would adjust 
his grant to meet the cost involved, he com- 
pletely wilted and said, “ The one thing I 
can’t stand is kindness. I can be very 
mean and I was all ready to be.” It was 
not alone the relief involved but the under- 
standing of his problem that affected him 
so deeply. 

A recent study of the medical problems 
of one thousand of our clients in New York 
City revealed that some had never had a 
physical examination, so far as they could 
remember. Only one fifth of the thousand 
were apparently not in need of medical 
attention and the others, or 80 per cent 
of this random sample, showed definite 
health needs, only a fraction of which were 
being treated. Anyone familiar with old 
people can testify how inappropriate it often 
is to send them to ordinary clinics. They 
are confused by the hurry and the multi- 
tude; they desire and need long interviews 
which take patience and more time than 
many clinic physicians can give. Any old 
age assistance program will have to reckon 
with the advantages of medical facilities 
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geared to the peculiar preferences and needs 
of elderly people, such as physicians’ care 
on an individual doctor-patient basis, or 
clinics organized primarily for old people. 
Disease is almost inevitable in old age 
clients, and the social case worker needs 
to be particularly well informed about symp- 
toms of the deteriorative diseases. A relief 
policy alone is not adequate for these health 
questions. A program for care must be 
set up, reckoning with home care as well 
as hospital possibilities. 

We have evidence daily of the serenity 
and philosophic attitude of many old people. 
A letter brought to me recently by a staff 
member says in part, “ Self-pity is a dan- 
gerous thing. I have no business to unload 
upon you what I write, but somehow I 
have come to look upon you as a friend, 
everyone else having sailed over the dark 
river, so you must excuse and forget what 
I say and on no account think I am writing 
this letter hunting for sympathy or pecu- 
niary benefits except what the agents think 
I am entitled to under the law.” 


IN the future the study of the needs of 
any old person should be the concern of 
public welfare units, to determine whether 
the need can best be met through institu- 
tional care, boarding home, living with con- 


genial relatives, or in some independent 
arrangement. Only in this generalized ap- 
proach to all old people can we hope to 
refashion the public’s opinion and the re- 
sources of our communities. 

I present this as a plea to employ social 
case workers who can offer a relationship 
to elderly people—a relationship which will 
bring comfort and peace because of a real 
understanding of the person’s needs. As 
to social insurance work, I feel strongly 
that we do want a few social case workers 
somewhere in the old age benefit provision 
offices of the federal program. The inevi- 
tability of the amount of the money is a 
problem as well as a benefit. I should 
think a case worker should be available 
for transferring people—in these unusual 
situations which come so often that they 
might as well be called usual—to the proper 
agency in the community. Most old people 
are not quick enough to find resources; 
once having established their connection 
with the insurance office they would not 
think of going anywhere else when some 
contingency arose. I should think a contact 
person at least would be necessary in any 
regional office and that the old age assistance 
staff would be the appropriate group to 
which to refer any such problem cases. 


What We Have Learned About Emergency Training for 
Public Relief Administration 


Josephine C. Brown 


T HE title of this paper should be not what 
we have learned but what we need to 
know about training for the administration of 
relief. How and what can we teach our 
relief workers so that they will be able to do 
for 20,000,000 people what these people 
really need? I want to outline very briefly 
some of the attempts we have already made 
to meet this problem, some of the conclu- 
sions we have come to regarding next steps, 
and a few of the questions we still have to 
answer. 

During the first year of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relicf Administration there was some 
experimenting with extension courses and 
institutes by a few of the schools, but, other- 
wise, throughout the country little was done 


beyond scattered and unrelated institutes, 
chiefly for beginners, and on what seems 
now rather a trial-and-error basis. During 
this last year there has been a decided 
strengthening of the institute program, and 
what is generally known as “ teaching-on- 
the-job.” Many state relief administrations 
have employed full time educational con- 
sultants to plan and have general direction 
of the state-wide training programs. Other 
states have arranged for one or two six- 
weeks’ institutes during the year. There are 
probably only two or three states in which 
nothing of the kind has been done. 

Our greatest venture was what has been 
popularly known as the F.E.R.A. training 
program—in which we undertook to make 
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it possible, through special grants of money, 
for 39 states to secure for a number of their 
present and prospective staff members train- 
ing opportunities of one half year each at 
accredited schools of social work. Under 
this program 912 students went to 21 schools 
of social work—560 for the fall and winter 
quarters or the first semester, and approxi- 
mately 352 for the second half of the aca- 
demic year. 

The selection of students was made by the 
state social service directors who were asked 
to take the following points into considera- 
tion in making the selections : 

(1) The students should have capacity to secure 
the greatest value from their attendance at school 
and to bring to the relief administration the great- 
est possible return. 

(2) They should, as far as possible, be between 
the ages of 21 and 35. 

(3) They should agree to remain after their 
period of training on the staff of the relief admin- 
istration for a year. (Of course, there are unusual 
circumstances which would justify waiving this 
agreement. ) 

(4) In the case of a worker who has had ex- 
perience, or training, or both in another profession, 
great care should be taken to ascertain that he has 
a serious intention of changing his profession to 
that of social work. 


EARLY in May—when the students who 
went to school last fall had been back on the 
job for one or two months—we made some 
inquiry to learn, if we could, what this ex- 
perience at school meant to them in terms 
of their day-to-day work. 

We asked 37 state directors of social serv- 
ice questions about half of the students from 
their states, now back on the job. We also 
asked these students a number of questions 
and secured from the state offices the schools’ 
evaluation of their work. This gave us in- 
formation about each student from three 
sources: the school he went to, his state 
director, and himself. Thirty-six out of 37 
states had replied in time for me to use the 
material. 

From the 36 states, 560 students went to 
school last fall. Of these 560, 544 (all but 
16) were college graduates—and only 19 
had before attended an accredited school of 
social work. Twenty-four of the 560 are 
continuing at school another term at their 
own expense; 280 others say they definitely 
plan to return later, though they have made 
no arrangements—in other words, one half 
of these students found that the experience 
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meant so much to them that they want to 
repeat it. The remainder may care just as 
much but may be more realistic and hesitate 
to announce plans before they see the way 
clear to go. 

Twenty-one of the 37 state directors said 
that, if they were sending students again, 
they would want them to have a full aca- 
demic year at school; 5 would prefer at least 
3 quarters. 

The most significant suggestions given by 
the state directors as to the basis of selection 
for students in the future were that they be 
(1) staff members of maturity and with 
proven records on the job, and (2) chosen 
from the supervisory group on a basis of 
leadership ability. 

We asked 280 students (half of the 
560) to answer the questionnaires and 244 
replies were received in time to be used. 
The 244 students (from 31 states) had 
attended 21 schools of social work; 46 were 
men. All but 8 were college graduates and 
178 of the 236 had graduated between 1928 
and 1934—which means that they were a 
fairly young group. One hundred eighteen 
(or about half of the 244) had already done 
graduate work in some field. Slightly more 
than half (57 per cent) had been employed 
as teachers and 12 per cent had done cleri- 
cal work. 

Of the 244, over half the number 
were promoted ‘on the E.R.A. staff upon 
their return from school, but it appears that 
the promotions were largely due to neces- 
sity and because positions had to be filled, 
rather than because these students were 
specially fitted to take them. This touches 
a point which has given us deep concern in 
connection with this training program: 
Students with little experience, who have 
been poorly supervised, go to school for half 
a year. They need careful supervision upon 
their return. The problem of adjustment 
would be serious enough in a protected set- 
ting but good supervisors are so scarce in 
the E.R.A. that the students, instead of being 
guided, are in demand to guide others who 
are probably raw recruits. And this in face 
of the fact that, before going to school, 122 
of the 244 (or 50 per cent) had been visitors 
or case aides, and 2 per cent not on the staff 
at all. 

All but two of the students said the school 
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experience gave them more perspective. 
One of the two was an honest soul who said 
the course gave her perspective—not more 
perspective, as she had none before! The 
other was also honest—she said the course 
gave her what perspective she had—that her 
attitude before had been very poor. 

More than half the students (144) felt 
that it was a mistake not to have stayed on 
longer at school and 212 of the 244 are 
planning to go back. One student comments : 


The first quarter was spent in “ unlearning” and 
getting adjusted. I did little definite constructive 
thinking as a first quarter student. The adjust- 
ment was too great. During the second quarter 
concepts became clearer, goals became more defi- 
nite, thinking became more orderly and organized, 
= professional attitudes, skills, and spirit were 

rm. 


‘Lnese reactions coincide exactly with the 
opinions voiced directly to us by some of 
the schools. 

We asked what course was of most prac- 
tical value. Case work and field work nat- 
urally drew the most votes, with public wel- 
fare administration and psychiatric informa- 
tion practically tying for second place. 

Questions as to whether the courses—both 
classroom and field work—seemed to meet 
the particular needs of the relief job, espe- 
cially in a rural community, were difficult to 
ask and answer and the replies—though in- 
teresting—have only a relative significance. 
On the whole the report is favorable. To 
the general question, 140 said “yes”; 77 
said “in a way” or “in a measure”; 23 
said “no”; 4 did not answer. To the ques- 
tion about the rural job—111 said “ yes”; 
50 said “in a way”; 75 said “no.” How- 
ever, the replies show a genuine recognition 
of the universal nature of human problems 
and the fact that one must learn to deal 
with them as such—and then adapt knowl- 
edge and skills to various conditions and 
circumstances. 

There is also a keen realization of the gap 
existing between the theory of the schools 
and the exigencies of the E.R.A. job; be- 
tween the protected seclusion of a field 
supervisor’s office and the rush and tumble 
of the relief business; between the richness 
of urban resources and the staggering 
meagerness of rural areas—desert counties 
large enough to take in half or all of New 
England. One student wrote: 


EMERGENCY TRAINING 


My work helped me to understand and meet the 
of a rural community only in so far as it 
helped me to understand people. The fact that we 
did not study rural situations disturbed me until I 
realized that human nature is an unchanging fac- 
tor—that only the externals of a rural and urban 
community are different, and that a case worker’s 
resourcefulness was the only substitute for outside 
resources so abundant in cities. 


The following remarks from students may 
also be of interest: 


Case load too protected—adjustment on return 
too difficult. 

Classroom material not geared to present situ- 
ation. 

Too much focus on city problems. 

No mention of rural problems. 


On the other hand the following comments 
occur again and again: 


Gained greater understanding of people—of 
problems of our work—of community attitudes. 

Daily realize the need of more preparation. 

Supervised field work very helpful. 

Developed professional attitude. 


THE state directors’ evaluations, with a 
few exceptions, agree with the students’ 
self-evaluations and it seems worth while to 
quote several: 


Took more administrative responsibility with 
ease. Has developed confidence in self. Is hand- 
ling a difficult industrial and political situation. 

Has done very good work. Makes good contacts 
with clients, community, and workers. Two coun- 
ties have asked for her as case supervisor. 

Work consistently good. Has keener grasp of 
social problems. 

Organizing ability—has become more mature— 
handling a difficult county. 

More objective. More ability to evaluate. 

First acted as supervising aide. Her work was 
outstanding enough for her to be made District 
Case Supervisor. Gained an appreciation of case 
values. 

Has become less sure of herself. Has good 
organization ability. Should have continued longer 
at school. 

Very satisfactory work. Has acquired profes- 
sional attitude. 

Greater appreciation of social work. Work out- 
standing as compared to untrained worker. 

Satisfactory progress with difficult job. More 
personal security. 


The reports from the schools on individ- 
ual students agreed almost without excep- 
tion with the evaluation made by the same 
students of their training experience as well 
as with the state directors’ evaluation of 
those students’ work. 

An illustration of this follows. 
student wrote: 


My personal opinion is that the good effect of 
this graduate work cannot be over-stressed. My 
experience was that of finding out, with consider- 
able amazement, that I knew very little about 
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social work. In the first three months, my per- 
spective had enlarged 100 per cent. It was not so 
much in the details of work that the training was a 
revelation. Community needs, interpretation, rela- 
tionship of welfare agencies to the community and 
to other agencies—these were some of the vital 
points which were most helpful. In other words, it 
was background and breadth—both so sorely 
needed—rather than factual details, which were 
the worth-while elements of the training course. 
In saying this I am not forgetting that the study of 
case work techniques was exceedingly valuable, 
but rather saying that what seemed to me to be the 
most crying need for workers like myself was for 
sufficient background and poise, to be something 
of an interpretive medium, besides being able to 
do the work expected. 

About the same student, the state director 
said : 

The period of training has opened up to this 
worker the realization of the broad aspect of social 
work and the necessity of continued study and 
training. We consider him one of our most con- 
scientious and alert workers. He has an inquiring 
mind and is very adaptable in accepting new ideas 
and conditions. He is doing a particularly good 
community job in a county where there was great 
need for this sort of interpretation. 


And the school wrote as follows: 


He is an excellent student. He comes through 
with a steady succession of A’s that keep him close 
to the head of the class and the class is large. He 
has an able and inquiring mind. He has been 
doing a lot of thinking and has been working hard. 
I should say that he has just been finding himself 
intellectually. He makes good contacts, shows a 
real feeling for people and appreciation of their 
needs. He has steadily improved in his case work 
understanding and skills—in his interviewing, his 
evaluations, his use of resources, his adaptability. 
Everyone likes him. 

He has shown great interest in problems of 
public welfare organization both in their broader 
aspects and in detail. He has more often voiced a 
sense of the community and an appreciation of 
community relation to social work than I have 
heard expressed by any other student. He shows 
a strong sense of personal responsibility in the 
social program and a serious professional attitude. 

The following are remarks made by state 
administrators or directors of social service 
about the training program as a whole: 

The effectiveness of service to clients has been 
greatly increased at the points where we have 
placed our trained personnel. Community relation- 
ships have been more satisfactory, and sounder 
interpretation of the spirit and purpose of the 
Administration has been given. 

The training program has been a contribution to 
professional social work in this state. Students 
took assignments as a challenge when placed. 

Much responsibility is placed on F.E.R.A. 
workers, and these students seem outstanding. 

Hope program is going on and that students may 
” to different states to bring back different points 
oT view. 


Here are some of the suggestions made by 
both state directors and students: 
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Field supervisors should be able to give more 
time to students. 

There should be more opportunity for group dis- 
cussions among E.R.A. students. 

The faculty need to know more about the E.R.A. 

More should be given about E.R.A. history and 
procedure. 

There should be more rural courses—especially 
discussion of lack of resources. 

Use of case material from rural areas—some- 
thing on the philosophy of rural people. 

Assistance in adaptation—and application to 
emergency program and rural conditions. 

Instructors should know rural problems from 
actual experience. 

Less emphasis should be given to credits and 
length of courses. 

More opportunity for choice among courses. 

More time for conferences. 


One student says: 


I believe it would be helpful to have at least one 
instructor or consultant available who has had 
actual experience in the E.R.A. as well as experi- 
ence in social work previous to the depression. 
This person would reconcile relief and social work. 

Perhaps the confusion of thinking—re- 
sulting from the realization of the existence 
of real values and the effort to grope for 
their meaning in the present situation—can 
best be pointed up by the following para- 
graph from a school evaluation of the work 
of one of the students: 

It was perhaps harder for Miss B to accept a 
new situation than for some of the other F.E.R.A. 
students. There was a marked tendency when she 
first came to concentrate largely on relief matters. 
However, she was quite aware of this and while 
she was here was able to place relief in its proper 
relationship to other problems in the family. How- 
ever, she still regarded relief as a tool or a prop 
which gave her an entrance to the family situation. 
This was characteristic of many of the group and 
inasmuch as the relief issue is the important one in 
so many of their families it is not surprising to 
find her emphasizing this while she was here. 


LAST October Miss Antoinette Cannon, 
for many years a member of the faculty of 
the New York School of Social Work, went 
to Texas. She has spent eight months 
there—a rural, drought and sandstorm in- 
fested state of 250 counties—giving insti- 
tutes, supervising, teaching on the job, and 
visiting local E.R.A.’s from, the panhandle 
to the Mexican border. Half way through 
this experience, she put down on paper some 
of her observations and‘ last week she told 
me that her subsequent experiences had not 
changed her opinions. It is with her per- 
mission that I quote from her report. The 
points are particularly appropriate since they 
are the result of a procedure which exactly 
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reverses the one we have been discussing. 
Instead of E.R.A. staff members going to 
school, a faculty member of a school—an 
urban, metropolitan school—went to the 
E.R.A. in one of our most rural states. 
Miss Cannon says in part: 


One of the greatest difficulties we encounter is 
the tendency of the community to split itself into 
two opposing states of mind. On the one hand 
like a nether millstone, those now in need press 
upward, wanting and needing always more. On 
the other, an upper millstone, those who still have, 
represented in neighborhood criticism and in the 
rules coming from the top of the organization, 
press down with constant admonition not to spend, 
reminder that there is a limit to the money that 
can be spent, that the best office is that which most 
decreases its load, and that all relief is measured 
by an average and bounded by an appropriation. 

The social case worker presumably has been 
brought into relief for the purpose of introducing 
an element of common sense or practical judg- 
ment into the working of an organization other- 
wise highly mechanical. But to preserve the ele- 
ment of qualitative judgment in the attempt to 
reach a quantitative goal requires both clarity and 
strength of purpose. No wonder the inexperienced 
and many of the more experienced lose their 
resiliency and take refuge from the grinding proc- 
ess in the rules and regulations. 

The rationalization of social case work’s exist- 
ence in unemployment relief, or in any categorical 
program, seems to be something like this: The 
rules of eligibility, minimum budgetary needs, and 
so on, serve a useful purpose of enabling us finite 
creatures to grasp and to some extent to control 
the immense need that confronts us. However, the 
rules, made for averages and types, may not 
exactly fit any one case. Are rules to be kept, 
then, or are they not to be kept? If not to be kept, 
should they not be discarded? 

The social case worker must face the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the rule, instead of takjng it 
literally and applying it indiscriminately. This is 
hard to do, hard to learn, and hard to teach. 


About teaching method, she says: 


The objective in this teaching has not been to 
make social case workers in the predepression 
sense of that word. That would be impossible 
even if we were sure it was important. How not 
to produce the impression of taking a shortcut to 
skill is the greatest difficulty we encounter and is 
comparable only to that of trying to “ rehabilitate ” 
the unemployed with no prospect of employment. 

We had to learn in the institutes to start where 
we are, facing the task of large-scale relief-giving, 
knowing little if anything about either relief or 
social case work in the old sense, yet named social 
case workers. The objective then was to become 
better relief-givers, to give up feeling that we 
must act up to a title the meaning of which was 
obscure to us, and at the same time to see what 
the old “social case work” had to give us to 
enable us to hold on to values of individuality in 
the midst of mass action and to resist the upper 
and nether millstones. 


These are the same problems, the same 
conflicts that were felt by the students who 


went to school. There is not only a gap 
between urban teaching and rural experi- 
ence, but between the old social case work 
and what it has to give us that can be applied 
to the administration of unemployment 
relief. 

There is also a gap between the entire 
content of social work training as we have 
known it and the practical, growing, vital 
needs of the new public welfare. This does 
not detract from the great value of this 
year’s training experience. Students, social 
service directors, and administrators agree 
that the schools have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the effectiveness, the professional 
equipment, and the development of our per- 
sonnel. The co-operation, understanding, 
and untiring effort of the schools is deeply 
appreciated by our office and by the state 
relief administrations. 

I am sure that I can say for the schools 
as well as for ourselves that we are anxious 
tu learn as much as possible from this ex- 
perience, to find ways to bridge these gaps 
which we both recognize and to answer some 
of these perplexing questions. 

As a beginning, these next steps seem im- 
portant to take: 

We need to put much more time and 
thought on assembling teaching material and 
analyzing not only the results of this school 
training program but the various state pro- 
grams of institutes and “ teaching-on-the- 
job.” We should make this material avail- 
able to the schools and discuss with them 
the content of our job and our training needs 
in detail. Opportunities for E.R.A. students 
to go to school should in the future be 
planned for by the states—with the advice of 
the Federal field staff. Professional educa- 
tion as well as “ teaching-on-the-job ” should 
become an integral part of the state’s respon- 
sibility for staff development. 

More emphasis than in the past should be 
placed on carefully planned state programs 
for institutes, particularly for supervisors. 

A greater effort should be made to dis- 
cover and develop teachers and supervisors. 
Opportunities should be made for these new 
teachers and those already on state staffs to 
meet to discuss methods and develop teach- 
ing material, under the ablest leadership we 
can provide. 

State programs should stress the develop- 
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ment and better equipment of supervisors— 
rather than institutes for beginners. 

The content of this teaching will depend 
upon the content of our job as it grows into 
wider fields of governmental responsibility 


for the unemployed. This teaching must be 
tested at every step by its ability to equip 
our workers to give the unemployed what 
they need from us. Social work must justify 
its part in this program on a reality basis. 


The Use of Staff Meetings in Student Training 


Frances Katz Green 


NE of the most valuable aids in student 
supervision and training is the small 
specialized staff or group meeting. Student 
staff conferences have proved an excellent 
way of: (1) orienting the student to the 
agency and the community; (2) teaching 
concrete procedures, techniques, methods, 
and tools of case work that the student needs 
immediately in his practical application of 
what. he has learned in the class room; 
(3) exchanging experiences and problems 
he encounters in this practical application ; 
and (4) correlating the student’s school and 
field experiences. In general these confer- 
ences may be used as a case work laboratory 
where case work methods, techniques, and 
theories can be illustrated by concrete 
examples from the students’ own case loads. 
They should in no way interfere with or re- 
place but rather should supplement and com- 
plete individual conferences. 

An effort was made during the past school 
year to organize a series of staff meetings 
that would meet the needs of student train- 
ing in the Hamilton County Department of 
Public Welfare. The meetings were held 
every Thursday from 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. 
(later, at the request of the participants, 
from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m.) and were limited 
to the four students (later five) taking their 
field training at Mound Street District. 
They were characterized by the active par- 
ticipation of the students for, although each 
staff meeting was carefully planned in detail 
in advance, most of the work was done by 
the students. To date we have had twenty- 
five staff meetings. 


THE first three conferences presented to 
the students a picture of the agency—a his- 
tory of its development, a tour of its differ- 
ent departments, and an introduction to the 
district office in which they were to work. 
The heads of departments within the district 
office explained their functions. An attempt 
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was made to present a picture of the com- 
munity and of the district—population 
groups, social agencies, and the various dis- 
trict resources. This was done in a rather 
sketchy manner, to give the students a 
“feel” about the district rather than specific, 
detailed information. During these meetings 
the students were given an opportunity to 
ask any questions they might have about the 
organization and its policies. . 
By the time the fourth staff meeting was. 
held, each student had had an opportunity to 
read case records and had been assigned 
some family situation of his own. He had 
used the various forms, learned the impor- 
tance of knowing the agency’s financial poli- 
cies, how they are applied to individual 
cases, and soon. He realized that the imme- 
diate problem that faced the case worker in 
almost every situation was the “ relief prob- 
lem” and that, until the family had been 
given some security regarding its financial 
problems, little headway could be made re- 
garding other problems. The next three 
staff meetings then took up in detail the 
financial policies of the organization, and 
explained how they were determined and 
how they. were applied in individual situa- 
tions. Each student in turn presented a 
family situation and the group worked out 
the details of the needed budget. It was 
interesting to compare the budgets so com- 
puted and to get each student’s explanation 
of why his budget for the family was higher 
or lower than someone else’s. These discus- 
sions effectively demonstrated the complex 
and all-inclusive nature of relief giving, 
brought out the various attitudes toward re- 
lief held by different ,people, and vividly 
showed the necessity for the case work atti- 
tude and case work techniques in adminis- 
tering relief. As one student remarked, 
“To be able to give relief to a family and 
make that family feel they are participating 
in the plan and not being degraded or pauper- 
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ized is one of the challenges this relief busi- 
ness holds for me.” 

By the end of the first month every student 
had had the experience of recording a home 
visit and had been asked to write out in long- 
hand each interview with the client and to 
be as detailed as possible. In individual 
conferences these lengthy documents were 
discussed and analyzed from the point of 
view of content, attitudes revealed, and pro- 
cedures, and some attempt was made to dis- 
cuss the recording of the interview. On the 
basis of these individual conference discus- 
sions some of the interviews were rewritten 
for the case record. It was at this period 
that two and one-half staff meetings were 
devoted to recording. Excerpts from the 
original and rewritten interviews were read 
by the students and then criticized and 
analyzed by the group. The students were 
careful to point out to each other that the 
facts recorded in the rewritten interview 
must not be different from those of the orig- 
inal recording, but that the difference came 
in the selection of facts and in their group- 
ing. On this basis we attempted to set down 
some principles of recording—what facts 
should be included, and so on. 


The next three and one-half staff meet- 
ings were devoted to preparation for and thé 
objectives of the first interview. Here con- 
cretely the students were able to correlate 
what they had been learning in the class 
room with their brief field work experiences. 
They found that in actuality it was often 
impossible to carry out the recommendations 
class room theory had proposed. What does 
one do in such a case? A number of the 
students’ first application interviews were 
read and discussed. From their experience 
came certain suggestions of things that 
should be done before the first call in the 
home, such as: the determination of which 
social service clearings are to be followed 
through immediately, the preparation of a 
tentative budget, the reading of old records, 
and so on. Objectives were discussed and 
set down. Some of the objectives of first 
interviews arrived at on the basis of the 
students’ own experience were: the estab- 
lishment of confidence between the client 
and worker, the explanation of agency poli- 
cies and limitations, the working out with 
the family of a tentative financial plan, the 


securing of as much identifying and factual 
information as a client is willing to give, and 
so on. How these objectives could be 
achieved was then illustrated from the 
students’ recorded first interviews. These 
discussions enabled the student to find a 
balance between his class room knowledge 
and its application in the field. The oppor- 
tunity to learn that other students were hav- 
ing the same conflicts and meeting with 
similar problems in interviewing served to 
give the group confidence and security. 


The next four staff meetings dealt with 
what is done after the first interview—fur- 
ther sources of insight and co-operation. 
Here relatives, employers, health agencies, 
schools, recreational agencies, and routine 
procedures such as referral of employable 
members to the State City Employment Bu- 
reau and Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration were considered. Case material 
presented by the students was the basis of 
the discussion and of the formulation of cer- 
tain principles which the student should keep 
in mind. For instance, when discussing 
schools, some of the students who had had 
school contacts analyzed and listed what they 
felt to be the elements that made for a con- 
structive school interview in a specific situ- 
ation, and what made for a poor one. Some 
situations where the student was just plan- 
ning a school visit were also discussed—the 
group making suggestions on the basis of 
the preceding discussion as to what the 
worker should bear in mind during the 
interview. 

In order to round out these discussions, 
each student was asked to choose a first 
interview with at least two succeeding inter- 
views which he thought representative of his 
work during the first three months. These 
interviews were then read by the supervisor, 
without revealing the case worker’s name, 
in the next three staff meetings and dis- 
cussed by the group from the point of view 
of approach, techniques used, how much 
understanding of the situation the worker 
had, what attitudes were revealed, the plans, 
the adequacy of the social investigation in 
the particular situation, and recording. This 
gave the case worker an opportunity to enter 
into the discussion himself and feel free to 
criticize and comment on his own work. 
Indeed, each student seemed to be his own 
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severest critic (although there were occa- 
sional outbursts of self-admiration). The 
whole procedure was enjoyable and provo- 
cative. The students took notes on points 
for discussion as the case record was read 
and jotted down the sequence of the material 
recorded in the first interview which later 
served as the basis for a tentative outline 
that the group worked out for the recording 
of first interviews. 

Instead of the twentieth staff meeting the 
students attended a case presentation by the 
Associated Charities during a meeting of the 
Mental Hygiene Council. This case presen- 
tation the group felt was a very valuable 
experience and it was discussed in detail at 
a later meeting. 

At this time some of the students re- 
quested a series of staff meetings on health 
situations as each had at least one family 
situation in which health was a dominant 
problem. They wanted to learn more about 
the various common diseases and how best 
to treat the patient from the social point of 
view. Each student was asked to prepare a 
paper on one of the illnesses to be dis- 
cussed—tuberculosis, cardiac diseases, dia- 
betes, and syphilis. The papers were pre- 
pared from library material with the follow- 
ing points in mind: brief description of the 
disease, recognizable symptoms, age range 
in diseases, the effect of the disease on the 
patient’s emotional life, and suggested social 
treatment. 

One paper was given at each of the next 
four staff meetings. After the presentation 
the points brought out in the paper regard- 
ing the particular disease were discussed, 
with concrete illustrations from the students’ 
own case loads. The health problems were 
discussed from the points of view of the 
medical aspects of the illness, the effect on 
the patient’s emotional life, and the proposed 
social treatment. What does the particular 
illness mean to the patient in the environ- 
ment in which he now finds himself, what is 
the family’s attitude toward the disease, and 
similar questions were raised by the students. 
(These discussions in no way duplicated any 
of the work that the student was getting at 
the University. None of these diseases had 
ever been or were to be discussed during the 
term in any of their classes.) 

In order to complete the year and help the 
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student get a feeling of achievement and 
accomplishment, the last few staff meetings 
will be devoted to formal case presentations. 
Each student has chosen his own case for 
presentation. The preparation will include 
a detailed, summarized social history in 
which all information regarding the family 
will be brought together, a diagnostic analy- 
sis, the plan of treatment, and an evaluation 
by the student of the work he has done in 
the situation. Questions will then be raised 
for group discussion. Another supervisor 
of the agency has been invited to participate 
in each of these last staff meetings in order 
that new views and approaches may be 
brought in. In this way the students will 
have the experience of participating in a 
formal case presentation, and the opportunity 
to demonstrate their case work ability de- 
veloped during the past year. 


APPARENTLY the value of these staff 
meetings appears differently to different 
students. Some find it in the feeling of kin- 
ship with other workers, others find it in 
individual application and expression of 
opinion, some in the common meeting ground 
afforded, and one even seems to find it in 
the opportunity to show up his teacher or 
his supervisor! In their periodic evalua- 
tions of their own field work progress, all 
the students specified these meetings as of 
particular significance : 


I especially like our staff meetings. They have 
been intensely interesting and vital to growth; 
they seem to afford a common meeting ground for 
the students, in which there is lively participation 
in discussing problems which are of concern to 
all. One could hardly have sat through our most 
recent discussions on health situations without 
having a more sympathetic understanding of and 
better working relationship with sick individuals. 


I find that I look forward to the staff confer- 
ences. Sometimes they have duplicated class work 
a little but they have been more related to specific 
cases than class work can be. They have shown 
me how to apply the general principles learned in 
class to specific cases. I have not noticed any 
specific instances yet, but there will probably be 
times when the opinions expressed in the staff con- 
ferences will differ from those expressed by the 
instructor in the class room—thus making us aware 
of the fact that most of our questions can have no 
categorical answer. 


Our student staff meetings in which experiences 
have been exchanged have been valuable and inter- 
esting. They have served to create fellowship and 
sympathy which was valuable to us all. 

They have given the worker a closer feeling of 
kinship with fellow workers in the field. 
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A Case Work Housing Study 


Sydney Maslen 


ie the spring of 1934 the family service conditions lived in unfurnished apartments 
staff of the New York Charity Organiza- and were receiving maintenance from the 
tion Society became conscious of the housing _—_ Society. 

of clients as a problem. Our Chelsea-Lowell Instead of setting up standards based 
district staff seemed surprisingly unac- upon other studies, we worked out a sched- 
quainted with living conditions within the ule that would give the maximum amount 
district, and decided to try to find out how _ of information about the apartments in which 
families under care were actually living— the families were living. It included such 
this to be done on a case work basis and _ subjective information as would throw light 
considering the client’s idea of values as on the family situation and how they felt 
well as the case worker’s. The eighty-eight about the apartment, why the apartment 
families selected for the study of housing was chosen, as well as whether the living 


Housing Study Schedule 


Control Location (Est. Bl. dist. from) (h) Husband. ..... Others under 18 
Landlord... School . . (w) Wife .......- (Bx) Boys 12-18...... 
Agent of Landlord......... (Gx) Girls 12-18...... 
Playground other than nursery.... Cam) (Gy) Girls 2-11....... 
Semele... (C) Children 0-2..... 
Does Landlord live on Length of time fam. occupy apt.......... 
Lighting Facilities Toilet Facilities 
Heating Facilities Cooking facilities 
Chim. Facil. for more than one stove?..... 
Kind of Doors Sleeping Single or 
Check Size Windows Ventilation (Privacy) Arrangements Double Beds 
’ (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Remarks: This space is to provide for those qualitative considerations for which the schedule itself does not give 
oppertunity or sufficient weighting. What the case worker considers important should be noted—observations as to good 
repair of house or apartment; sunlight; fire hazards or any other outstanding advantage or disadvantage. Be as subjective 
as you like, but label clearly whether it is your own or client’s statement. Client’s statement is especially valuable. 
Does client like the apartment? Does he think it good value? Why did he choose it? Has he expressed any detailed 
dissatisfaction? Does he talk of moving to a “better place” when he is again earning? Does the family move 
frequently? How frequently? Why? nd so on. 

Instructions for Using the Schedule 
Column (1) Check rooms family actually occupies, é.e., all rooms of which the apartment consists. Check for possible 
function: for example, room originally planned as a bedroom but now used for storage should be ‘ked 
= room. 
Column (2) Client and worker with tapemeasure or pace-off might unite on this to arrive at something reasonably accurate! 
Column (3) Note number of windows. Windows are (for this purpose) any glass-covered opening to shaft, yard, street, 
or court. There must be access to open air, 
Column (4) Letter each room in accordance with the kind of ventilation as below. 
a A window on street or court 50 x 50 or over 
6 A window on air shaft (less than 50 x 50) 
¢ Transom ventilation providing cross-current air, as when room is situated between two having windows 
d Transom ventilation providing no cross current 
e Door only; no windows, no transom 
Column (5) Check for privacy. Check only if the room can be shut off entirely by closing door or doors. . 
Column (6) Indicate using symbols as listed under “ le in household.” Note actual present sleeping arrangements. 
Thus—if the husband occupies a bed in my mark (h) in kitchen ponent — 
Column (7) Use S1 for one single bed in the room. 
Use S2 for two single beds in room. 
Use D1 for one double bed in room. 
Use D2 for two double beds in room. 
Or use any combination of these where they exist. 
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facilities were desirable. We wanted to 
know what rent values our clients were 
getting, and if there were ways in which 
we as case workers could help them secure 
better living arrangements. 

The schedule was filled out by the case 
worker in an office interview or a home 
visit. A few clients mailed or brought in 
letters or diagrams giving information that 
could not be remembered during an inter- 
view. The suitability of the apartments for 
the families who occupied them was meas- 
ured according to various factors which we 
list in the order of their importance—as 
judged from the combined viewpoint of the 
client, case worker, and existing housing 
laws: 

(1) Ventilation facilities 

(2) People per room 

(3) Size of rooms 

(4) Location, neighborhood, community 
resources 

(5) Washing and bathing facilities 

(6) Heating facilities 

(7) Toilet facilities 

(8) Cooking facilities 

(9) Lighting facilities 

(10) Control—landlord, corporation, agent. 

Twenty of the families had been assisted 
during a period of between two and four 
years, 33 for more than two years, and 
31 from one to two years. Italian, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Greek families made up the 
majority; 15 families were Spanish, Porto 
Rican, Cuban, Negro, Polish, Russian, 
Czech, and Maltese, representing a cross 
section of nationality groups in the district. 
Three-quarters of the families were of three, 
four, or five persons. 

The tuberculosis rate of the health areas 
in which the district is located is second 
only to Harlem in the whole city. The 
district contains a mixture of deteriorated 
single family dwellings now used as rooming 
houses, obsolete tenements, industrial and 
commercial buildings. 

Most of the families in the district lived 
close to the Ninth Avenue and Bleecker 
Street pushcart markets, and within easy 
reach of social welfare, health, and recrea- 
tional agencies. The flower, fur, and gar- 
ment districts north of 23d Street and east 
of Eighth Avenue push the families into 
the mixed “ residential ” and industrial area 
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adjacent to the docks and waterfront with 
its wholesale fruit market, and passenger 
and freight piers. 


ONE-QUARTER of the apartments 
were fairly adequate, half were considered 
tolerable, while the other quarter failed 
to provide even a tolerable environment 
in which to live. Ventilation was poor in 
most of the apartments—only half of the 
rooms opened onto a street or court, while 
one-quarter opened onto an airshaft. Less 
than two-thirds of all the rooms occupied 
were accessible to sunlight. Half of the 
apartments had undersized rooms, which 
were for the most part used as bedrooms. 


An Italian family, for instance, had occupied for 
18 years a three room apartment, with a shared 
toilet, a wash tub, but without any bathtub, hot 
water, or steam heat. The plumbing always froze 
in the winter, the roof leaked, and the halls needed 
to be repaired. In spite of this, the rooms were 
well kept and made attractive. The family had 
planned to move “after the boys got big,” but 
never had enough money. The girls had moved to 
the Bronx and Brooklyn for larger and more 
attractive apartments. The mother is dead now. 
The father felt that the apartment was all right for 
$17, though the case worker felt the rent was high 
and commented on the filthy condition of the halls 
and smallness of the rooms. 


A janitor who had occupied a similar apartment 
for five months, rent free, objected to it because the 
building was in bad repair so that water seeped 
through the roof and walls, the toilets were in bad 
condition, the fire escapes were inadequate, and 
practically no sunlight or ventilation reached the 
apartment. 


A Spanish war veteran, three years in one apart- 
ment, disliked it because it was damp and had no 
heat or inside bathroom. (The toilet was in the 
back yard.) He intended to move when he could 
make satisfactory arrangements to pay rent else- 
where though he has never accepted the Society’s 
frequent offers to help him move. He moved here 
in the first place to be near his work. 


Miss N, single, had a roomer who slept on the 
daybed in her living room. The bedroom was 
dark, the kitchen was fairly light, and the living 
room faced south and had plenty of sunlight. 
Miss N felt that the apartment was cozy and com- 
fortable, well suited to her purposes as she worked 
long hours and needed to rest when she came home. 
There was a mouse, many cockroaches, and a few 
bedbugs which annoyed her. She induced her land- 
lord to lower the rent to $18. (All the other 
apartments in the building rent for $20.) Miss N 
felt that the rent was too much for her to manage 
and was considering selling her furniture and mov- 
ing into a furnished room. She felt that the house 
was not in good repair—the halls needed to be 
washed and painted. The apartment was much 
below her usual standard, and she regarded it as 
only a temporary arrangement until she could find 
a better job. The landlord planned to put in steam 
heat before next winter, and to raise the rent. 
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The crude test of two people per room 
proved to be misleading in judging over- 
crowding, because of the actual use made 
of the apartments. Only thirty-eight fami- 
lies could maintain standards of two persons 
or less to a bedroom; eight kitchens and 
twenty-six living rooms were used for 
sleeping purposes. Ordinary privacy of 
family life was an utter impossibility in a 
third of the families because the parents’ 
bedroom could not be shut off from the 
other rooms. Two-thirds of the rooms in 
the apartments had no doors. 

The over-crowding during the winter 
months is severe, since half of the families 
have no facilities for heating more than a 
single room by coal, although the apartments 
are mostly three, four, or five rooms, “ rail- 
road” type. One out of every six families 
that used a coal stove had no cellar storage 
space for coal, so that they were forced to 
purchase coal by the bag instead of by the 
ton, making it about twice as expensive for 
them. Nine families depended upon a coal 
stove for cooking. 

A third of the families expressed satisfac- 
tion with their housing facilities, and half 
were indifferent. A quarter of the families 
had lived in the same apartment for more 
than three years, another quarter under six 
months, and the rest under a year. Dis- 
satisfaction did not seem necessarily to ac- 
company the least adequate facilities. A few 
families lived in very old tenements with 
primitive or no lighting facilities, and had 
neither wash tubs nor bath tubs. Five 
families used yard toilets. Twelve families 
shared with other families toilets in the 
hall which were without locks. Twerity-one 
apartments were without a hot water supp!y. 

The total rent actually paid per month 
for the 88 apartments studied was $1,735. 
(There were a few rent-free janitors’ apart- 
ments, and a combination barber shop- 
apartment which rented for $50 per month 
with an income sufficient to pay half the 
rent was not included in this.) The aver- 
age rent per apartment was $20.90, or $5.67 
per room per month. Sixty-nine families 
paid between $15 and $25, and ten paid 
from $27 to $45 per month. With respect 
to value received it is noteworthy that the 
quarter of the apartments considered fairly 
adequate rented on the average at about 


50 cents per room per month more than the 
quarter of the apartments considered inade- 
quate (exclusive of the rent-free janitors’ 
quarters). 


IN considering the desirability of helping 
a family to move into another house which 
would be better environmentally, we as case 
workers realize that other factors besides 
bad housing must be considered. Perhaps 
the family has lived in the neighborhood 
for years; their friends and relatives are 
in that vicinity and it seems preferable to 
some families that they have fewer con- 
veniences and more contact with their own 
groups. This seems especially true of na- 
tionality groups, such as in the region 
around Thompson, MacDougall, and Sulli- 
van Streets, populated mostly by Italians, 
where rents are for the most part high, 
and housing facilities are very poor. Many 
of these families have lived in the neighbor- 
hood since they first came to this country, 
others are near the friends and relatives 
whom they knew in Europe. They are 
perhaps unconscious of the poor housing 
because they are more interested in the com- 
panionship with their own group. There is 
always the question whether the case worker 
should attempt to raise their standards to 
such an extent that the wage earner cannot 
maintain them on his low salary when he 
returns to work. And it is of course useless 
to insist upon a family’s moving to a better 
apartment when they do not want to and 
will be unhappy there. 


SOME general considerations emerging 
from our study? are: 

(1) Information on housing might prop- 
erly become an integral part of family case 
work service. 

(2) A family service agency has a re- 
sponsibility to assist clients in securing 
improvements in their housing facilities, to 
help families move when housing conditions 
are detrimental to their welfare, and to 
assist them in their search for better housing 
values. 

(3) It is apparent that handling the 


+The full report of this study (mimeographed) 
is available free from the Institute of Family 
Service, Charity Organization Society, 105 E. 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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housing problems of low income families 
must be directed in relation to their ulti- 
mate rehabilitation, welfare, and self-main- 
tenance. 

(4) No general policy or standardized 
procedure can be adopted in rehousing fam- 
ilies from slum areas, whether this is tnder 
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the auspices of federal or local housing 
authorities. 

(5) The selection and relocation of ten- 
ants and the management of low-rental 
housing projects should be done on an in- 
dividual, case-by-case basis, with the assist- 
ance of trained family case workers. 


Combined Families and the Financial Responsibility of Relatives 
Catherine M. Maloney 


OMBINING family groups has a de- 

moralizing effect on certain individuals, 
retarding and often preventing normal read- 
justment and return to economic independ- 
ence. In consequence the community, ulti- 
mately, is taxed more heavily. In any 
consideration of our attitudes toward the 
responsibility of relatives, we must remem- 
ber that an intelligent relief program should 
in the last analysis be preventive rather than 
palliative. 

The Committee on Combined Families of 
the Rochester Department of Public Welfare 
has been attempting to develop a set of 
standards to guide visitors in planning for 
two-family groups living in one household, 
and in planning for families where relatives’ 
legal responsibility for financial assistance to 
our clients is involved. 

Out of our discussions has come the feel- 
ing that the following social and economic 
factors must be taken into account if our 
clients are to be assured a healthy mental 
attitude: 


I. Social and Economic Factors Involved 
When Two Families Combine 
(a) Social Factors: 

(1) The background of each group, 
standards to which each family 
was accustomed, normal home 
environment prior to depend- 
ence. The difference in habits 
of various members of the group 
may make adjustment difficult. 
In the case of foreign families, 
children are more American- 
ized than their parents, who 
still live according to the cus- 
toms of their own country. 

(2) The relationship and attitudes 
of various members—emotional 
factors. When men in the 
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family are unemployed and 
forced to remain at home, per- 
sonality conflicts may arise 
which will contribute toward 
maladjustment between fami- 
lies. The problem as to who 
will be the head of the family 
may cause friction between an 
older and a younger group. If 
one man is employed it may be 
a threat to the dependent man, 
making him feel inadequate and 
possibly ultimately incapable of 
taking his place as an independ- 
ent member of society. On the 
other hand, if a satisfactory re- 
lationship between the families 
exists, the dependent person 
may find more security in ac- 
cepting partial assistance from 
relatives than in entire depend- 
ence on the relief agency. 

(3) Frequently it is more demoral- 
izing for a family to be depend- 
ent on relatives than on a relief 
agency. Married children de- 
pendent on parents may quite 
willingly accept what is given 
them and lose their desire for 
attaining independence ; whereas. 
the necessity for accepting re- 
lief may act as a stabilizing fac- 
tor which will prove to be a 
stimulus and incentive toward 
self-sufficiency. The visitor’s 
role may need to be an active 
one in stimulating the family’s 
interest in effecting independ- 
ence. 

(4) The health of all members of 
both groups. Sleeping facilities 
should be adequate to insure 


| 

| 
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health to all members. If one 
person is in poor health, his 
condition may be aggravated if 
the home is overcrowded. (For 


‘example, a man who had in- 


cipient tuberculosis eventually 
developed an active case because 
of the mental and physical stress 
resulting from overcrowded 
conditions in the home.) The 
danger of contracting and 
spreading infectious disease is 
also very great where over- 
crowding forces people into too 
close contact with one another. 
If there is a large group of 
adults and children, the younger 
members may secure sex knowl- 
edge in an undesirable way, 
which may eventually lead to 
unhealthy mental attitudes. (In 
one situation, for instance, an 
Italian girl was forced to sleep 
with her father and an uncle 
who was frequently intoxicated. ) 


(5) Children frequently reflect the 


emotional patterns of their pa- 
rents. If parents seem inade- 
quate, children may develop a 
feeling of inadequacy or inferi- 
ority. They may also lose re- 
spect for parents who are de- 
pendent as compared with other 
members of the group who are 
self-sufficient and independent. 
Children, unable to recognize 
the whole meaning of the eco- 
nomic situation, tend to over- 
criticize the head of the family 
for not providing adequately. 
It may also be difficult for chil- 
dren to assume their own adult 
or parent role where the pattern 
set for them has been so dis- 
torted. In certain neighbor- 
hoods, however, the continual 
recurrence of the problem of de- 
pendence tends to minimize its 
importance to the child. 


(6) Efforts to combine families 


against their wishes may in- 
crease the breach between them, 
whereas case work methods 
may relieve it and be instru- 


mental in reconstructing family 
relationships. On the other 
hand, there are families who do 
feel strong ties based on emo- 
tional and economic inter-de- 
pendence, and the case worker 
must know what the previous 
relationship has been. If the 
dependent members of a family 
can be taken into our confidence 
through interpretation of our 
purpose and attitudes, rather 
than through the use of coer- 
cive methods, their co-operation 
may be enlisted. A skilled ap- 
proach and ability to evaluate 
the situation will often insure 
families living together amicably. 


(b) Economic Factors : 
(1) Here we must take into con- 


sideration former standards of 
living and present obligations. 
Combined families where one is 
getting relief and the other is 
independent often suffer—either 
because the dependent family 
has to limit its expenditures and 
the other does not, and there is 
consequent friction as one sees 
the other enjoying things it 
cannot have; or because the in- 
dependent family cannot—no 
matter how hard they try— 
adjust their expenditures down 
to the level of the dependent 
family’s budget. 


(2) If the self-maintaining family 


has a small income it may even- 
tually be exhausted because of 
the dependent family, ultimately 
forcing both families to become 
applicants for relief. This is 
particularly true of older people 
who may have a small income 
or savings which, if shared with 
dependent children, would soon 
be exhausted. There are obli- 
gations that must be met by an 
independent family that a de- 
pendent family does not have to 
meet. 


II. Responsibility of Relatives to Support 
In determining our attitudes toward rela- 
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tives legally responsible for financial 
assistance to clients, we must be able to 
interpret intelligently Section 125 of the 
(New York State) Public Welfare Law, 
which states that “a husband, wife, 
father, mother, grand-parent, child or 
grand-child of a recipient of public relief, 


1 For the legal aspects in interpreting this law, a 
committee consulted the Corporation Counsel in 
reference to the phrase, “if of sufficient ability.” 
He believes that there is flexibility to the extent 
that the Department of Public Welfare may judge 
as to the extent of the “ability.” However, where 
relatives seemingly have ample means and still 
refuse to support the “indigent person,” the cases 
should be summarized and referred to the Corpora- 
tion Counsel for prosecution. 


shall, if of sufficient ability, be responsible 
for the support of such person. Step- 
parents shall in like manner be respon- 
sible for the support of minor step-chil- 
dren.” The economic and social factors 
already enumerated may be of value in 
considering such situations.’ 


In regard to Section 104, which states, “a child 
shall mean a person actually or apparently under 
the age of sixteen years,” the Counsel feels it has 
no bearing on interpretation of Section 125. He 
bases this on countless precedents already estab- 
lished in which the judge has ruled that a “ person 
of sufficient ability,” regardless of age, is liable for 
the support of relatives such as are enumerated in 
Section 125. 


Exploratory Notes' 
Francis H. McLean 


Differential Classifications of 
Case Loads 


HE increasingly more selective case 

work programs of private family agen- 
cies today present a variety of challenges. 
One of these has to do not only with the 
selection of family and individual situations 
to be accepted for case work services but 
also—integral with such choice—exploratory 
analysis of what, under a highly differen- 
tiated program, constitutes an effective case 
load per worker. 

A few months ago the executive of a pri- 
vate agency, experimenting with a differ- 
entiated program, expressed to me her con- 
viction that we had not as yet sufficient 
understanding of the services involved in 
cases accepted for care to warrant our estab- 
lishing more than a tentative case-load-per- 
worker figure at this time. She wondered 
whether a first necessary step might be not 
merely to reduce case loads per worker but 
to classify each case load and estimate rela- 
tive time values so that we might then sug- 


“Exploratory Notes” will be concerned with 
the processes of exploration and experimentation 
of current interest among public and private agen- 
cies. The material offered in this and future issues 
will make no pretense to definite conclusions but, 
it is hoped, may suggest ways of going forward in 
new ways upon uncharted paths. We hope that 
board members, executives, and other staff mem- 
bers will send us reports of experimental thinking 
and activity in program making, in problems of 
organization, and in community participation, be- 
fore such thinking has become crystallized into 
definite conclusions. 
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gest how many cases in each classification 
could be included advantageously in the time 
allowance of each worker. Such experi- 
mentation in differentiation would presum- 
ably lead to the assignment of case loads not 
on the basis of a definite figure but on a rela- 


tive basis determined by the time needed in 


the different classifications. 


We presented this suggestion and chal- 


lenge to a group of seven private family 
agencies—ail in medium-sized cities—which 
had been working closely together in con- 
ferences and through exchange of experience 
by correspondence. These agencies have 
already begun to break down their case loads 
into new classifications more sharply differ- 
entiated than those that appear on the Sta- 
tistical Card.2 A brief analysis of these 
classifications will be given in later articles ; 
at the moment we are keenly interested in 
the initiation of further exploration by other 
agencies along these or similar lines. 

Take, for instance, the Statistical Card 
offered by the Committee on Statistical In- 
terpretation of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America? or similar cards for the 
same purpose prepared by individual agen- 
cies. For the most part, all the cards now 
in use show the gradual evolution of an in- 
creasingly careful presentation of all the 
problems present in each individual situa- 
ation, with a list of specific services rendered. 


* Statistical Card No. 1, Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, New York, $1.00 per hundred. 
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As we look over the problems and services, 
we see a marked tendency to concentrate 
upon certain problems, sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes fortuitously. The sta- 
tistical cards in use give considerable evi- 
dence as to which problems and services are 
definitely assumed to be within the imme- 
diate range of the services the private agency 
has to offer. Further exploration, using the 
current statistical cards as a point of de- 
parture, might begin by breaking down the 
content and the kind or kinds of relation- 
ships involved into more precise categories. 
For example, all family agencies in small 
communities have certain cases carried on a 
highly supervisory and executive basis for 
the benefit of the community, in which there 
is no hope of case work accomplishing much 


but where things may be kept more or less 
“in order.” Certainly this would be on the 
average a less time-consuming load than 
some other cases requiring highly intensive 
work, though even that would not be always 
true. 

We have suggested that more accurate 
estimates of case loads in terms of relative 
time values rather than in terms of numbers 
will lead to a real, not artificial, equalization 
of case loads. A further value should result 
from a clearer picture of what our job really 
is—not theoretically but in specific terms of 
the needs of families and the services we are 
offering to meet those needs. Such clarifi- 
cation is basic to the interpretation of family 
social work, essential in all communities at 
the present time. 


Editorial Note 


Housing and Family Social Work 


ODAY housing in general is much in 

the public eye. Plans for slum clear- 
ance, for building new and better equipped 
houses make the front pages of the news- 
papers and run into staggering figures. 
Special boards—federal, state, and local— 
are concerned with the planning and execu- 
tion of a variety of large scale projects. 
In these tremendous nation-wide activities 
what, if any, is the responsibility of family 
agencies? There seems to be a tendency 
at least among some family agencies to feel 
that the housing situation is one that calls 
for mass action, for mass legislation, and 
that family case work as such has little 
or no contribution to make save in general 
approval and support of measures projected 
by the various specialized housing groups. 
It behooves us perhaps at this point to get 
historical perspective. 

In 1898 the New York C.O.S. made a 
study of the housing conditions of a group 
of families known to the agency. This 
study resulted in a Tenement House Com- 
mittee that has been active from then until 
the present “continuously moving for bet- 
ter housing conditions, stimulating public 
officials to progressive and efficient adminis- 
tration, correcting abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, weighing from time to 
time the adequacy of the statutes to deal 


with changing conditions and taking the 
lead in urging new legislation where neces- 
sary, preventing the weakening of the law 
in warding off the constant attacks made 
on it by selfish interests, and continually 
carrying on, not only in New York alone, 
but throughout the entire country, a cam- 
paign of education as to the importance 
and necessity of housing reform as the 
fundamental basis of the improvement of 
social and living conditions.” * 

This lively and continuing interest of the 
C.O.S. suggests that family case workers 
have an essential contribution to make to 
housing programs, none the less valuable 
because limited to their specific body of 
knowledge and their particular area of ac- 
tivity. Two recent studies bring out clearly 
that family case workers have access to a 
body of knowledge without which any hous- 
ing plans would be likely to fall short of 
their real objectives. One of these studies 
is printed in this issue of THe Famity 
(page 180). It was made by case workers 
who studied a small group of families and 
its significance lies in its efforts to deter- 
mine the actual effect on families of the 
houses in which they live whether perforce 
or by chance and to understand how the 
families themselves feel about it. 

1The Charity Organization Society of the City 


of New York 1882-1907: Lillian Brandt, 25th 
Annual Report, New York C.O.S., 1907, p. 46. 
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A similar though somewhat more com- 
prehensive study has recently been com- 
pleted by a joint committee of board and 
staff members of the Philadelphia Family 
Society. The reasons for the study as 
given by the Committee in the foreword 
offer a partial answer to our question as 
to the responsibility of family case workers 
in this area: 

The chief function of the Family Society is 
service to individuals and families living in their 
homes, whether they need case work help alone, or 
financial assistance as well. In the process of giv- 
ing this service, we come to know families inti- 
mately, how they live and what they need. Since 
we probably know in this intimate way more fami- 
lies than anyone else in the community, we have 
the peculiar opportunity of seeing what are the 
sources of pressure on family life that make for 
unhappiness, what are the conditions which unite 
to cause ill health or family disorganization. We 
also are in a position to see how better conditions 
can be of help in easing burdens and contributing 
to the enrichment of family life. 

Because we know that housing is basic in family 
life, the Board of the Family Society authorized 
the President to appoint a committee of Board and 
staff to study the problem of housing among the 
families we know. It is not as housing experts, 
but as specialists in understanding the family that 
we can be of value in interpreting the meaning of 
houses as homes for families. 

The study considers in detail the part that 
“the house ””—whether it be a furnished 
room, an apartment, an owned or rented 
house—plays in the lives of 140 families 
known to the agency. Health and delin- 
quency are clearly recognized by most of 
us as influenced by poor houses in poor 
neighborhoods. The serious results of over- 
crowding, lack of privacy, inadequate sani- 
tary, heating, and lighting facilities are also 
for the most part readily accepted by the 
general public, though standards in each 
of these areas may be somewhat loosely 
established. Less generally recognized are 
some of the findings of the committee in 
relation to the intangibles of housing—the 
influence of the neighborhood in giving 
security, the difference (to some families 
at least) between “rooms” and a house, 
the difference in a sense of permanence as 
between an owned and a rented house and 
so on. Lack of privacy sometimes affects 
the mind and spirit even more deeply than 
it affects the body. Ugliness and a general 
down-at-the-heel air undermine self-respect 
and increase irritability. “ Throughout the 
study the home is found to be a symbol. 
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It represents the family’s idea of itself, its 
standards and its social status.” 

Some of the conclusions of the committee 
have particular significance as showing the 
ways in which a limited study ties in with 
a program of city planning: 


Certain suggestions growing out of this study 
merit consideration in any new low-cost housing 
program. The plan of the city is a factor in hous- 
ing conditions. Because of the way Philadelphia is 
planned there are hazards outside the houses in 
addition to the difficulties within. For instance, 
practically all children have to cross main streets 
in going to school or playgrounds, and because of 
the lack of yard space they play in the streets. In 
any new housing development, protection from 
such hazards needs to be considered as an essential 
part of the housing plan. 

No housing program can be of only one pattern 
if one proceeds from a recognition of individual 
interests and cultural backgrounds in the whole 
city. For those who value congregate living, 
apartments or rooms of adequate standards should 
be provided, while for those who value a satisfac- 
tory house, there ought to be opportunities for this 
kind of home. 

Another implication from this study is that a 
housing program should include consideration of 
how rent can be paid. Families with a low income 
can meet rent payments better on a weekly basis. 
Where income must be closely budgeted to meet 
only necessities, there is a very real difficulty in 
accumulating over a month’s time a full rent pay- 
ment. This accumulation is constantly threatened 
by other acute needs which, being in the present, 
make it hard to save even for the immediate future. 
The effort at the last minute to make up a deficit 
often means the allowance for food is drastically 
reduced in the particular week in which the rent is 
paid. 

The feelings expressed by those owning houses 
indicate that the values of ownership should not 
be ruled out in a housing program. Possibly a 
co-operative plan including long-term financing by 
the Government and social control of the property, 
with the individual family having the right to live 
in the home and care for it as their own, would 
solve the problem. This would provide the sense 
of ownership without the limitations of the present 
haphazard and insecure method of individual 
ownership. 

This study has indicated that housing problems 
caused by poor conditions and by overcrowding 
place an added burden on family life. As a com- 
mittee we have attempted to study and so better 
to understand housing as one part of the daily 
experience of those families which we know. We 
are convinced that poor housing is a source of pres- 
sure that makes for unhappiness, ill-health, and 
family disorganization, and that we, as part of the 
community, have a responsibility for the promotion 
of conditions which will provide sources of enrich- 
ment to family life. 


It would seem to us that the limited 
nature of both these studies is more than 
offset by their specific detail. The Phila- 
delphia study in particular brings out the 
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fact that the neighbors of the families studied 
are undoubtedly suffering similar if not 
identical adverse effects. The only reason 
for concern about housing conditions is 
because they are tremendous potential in- 
fluences in the lives of human beings. They 
have definite effects—either destructive or 
constructive—upon personalities and from 


this point of view have tremendous im- 
portance for case workers. As case workers 
become increasingly aware of this impor- 
tance it is hoped they will find new and 
effective ways of making their findings not 
only available but vital to those engaged 
in the broad community aspects of housing 
reform. 


Mr. Jackson Gets a Job 


R. BOYZELLA JACKSON called at our 
office late one afternoon. His black face 
was creased in a frown of anxiety—his 

huge shoulders were hunched in deference to his 
mission. He inquired if he had found the place 
where they help people and asked if he might see 
someone on the helping committee. 

When Mr. Jackson learned that I was interested 
in hearing his story he began laconically, “ Them 
chillun is hungry, they is home now crying ’cause 
they ain’t had nothing but dry bread today. I 
wants to work, I ain’t a man what takes to loafing 
but I'm heartsick of trying to squeeze myself in. 
Everywhere I goes they say to me we don’t need 
‘nother man. It’s like this, I’m in a bag, my hands 
is tied. I can’t help myself so I got to ask some- 
body—I’se come to you.” 

I said that we could help, and wondered if Mr. 
Jackson would like to tell us more about himself. 
The big frame relaxed as the man sat back in his 
chair. He gave a warm smile of appreciation. He 
seemed satisfied that his immediate problems would 
be taken care of. As he began his story I sensed 
that the rdle of raconteur was one that he loved. 

“T was born on Edisto, it’s close on to Charles- 
ton. It’s a real beauty spot—the pines is bigger 
and blacker, the water more fresh and blue, and 
the sand more pearly white than any place I knows 
of—leastways that how it seem in remembrance. 
Living is nice down there, 98 per cent of the people 
is happy all the time.” (I was to learn that Mr. 
Jackson always dealt generously in percentages.) 
“My pa in his whole life never face a fix like I’se 
in now. If us chillun was hungry he git out the 
bateau and hang his line over side for some fish 
and ma would scratch in the ground for some sweet 
taters. If the taters was all gone and the fish fight 
shy of Pa’s line then all he have to do is go up 
to the big house. He pull a long face and scrape 
his foot and say ‘Marse George the debbil been 
visiting my house the fish don’t come nigh my line 
and the hogs done git in my patch and root up all 
my taters and now please Gawd, it’s come to pass 
that my chillun’s bellies is flat. Marse George 


would cock his eye and holler to Miss Helen, 
‘Helen git this good-for-nothing nigger some 
rations or first thing you know a possum will git 
in and steal all our chickens.’ Then Pa would 
split his side alafing at Marse George little joke 
‘cause he know that Marse George know that he is 
a deacon in the Baptist Church in good standin’ 
and wouldn’t steal nobody’s chickens—least not 
Marse George’s. 

“T guess it was a rainy day for me,” Mr. Jack- 
son sighed and continued, “when I left the island 
but there was nine head of us and it seem like it 
pressin’ for soine of us to shuffle out to Charleston 
or Savannah—seem like I been shufflin’ ever since. 
I make good money ’til this depressun come and 
lie in my path. I kin do anything, I kin load, use 
a pick, run a elevator, anything you kin name, but 
my real line is cookin’ and waitin’. I can’t rightly 
say that I’se had a job now in two years—nothin’ 
‘cept jest making a few pennies here and there. 
The steadiest job I’se had was when they put Mr. 
Roosevelt in the White House. I was a waiter on 
the Pennsylvania for a week durin’ naugeration. 
It was a real job. I ketched up on my rent a little 
and we et fine for a spell. I kiss my hand to Mr. 
Roosevelt and I say Mr. President you done 
brought me luck.” The smile faded and the tone 
changed as the man concluded, “but the luck done 
run out fast.” 

Mr. Jackson sighed and paused. I wondered 
where he had looked for work and if he found it 
very discouraging. He gave me an appraising 
glance, then seemed to make up his mind. “I 
don’t as usual talk much lady ‘cause most people 
just thinks you talking to be heard but I guess 
you sees a lot of people and can tell rightly what's 
talking and what’s feelin’. I’se gonna tell you.” 
He paused again and, as if it were an effort, 
continued. 

“Seems like I’d rather be any kind of people 
than a nigger. I ain’t talking about nobody making 
trouble for a nigger. I ain’t never got in no 
trouble—to mention of. Any nigger what’s looking 
for trouble can find ’em. He can find ’em down 
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home and he can find ’em just as quick here. Me— 
in the south I ’sociate with sporting white ladies 
and gentlemen. I keeps my place and gits fine 
treatment. No mixing round the white trash what 
causes all the trouble. Up here if I wants to court 
trouble all I got to do is to go down in the under- 
world but I ain’t goin’ there neither—no suh. 
No—it ain’t trouble I’se talkin’ about, it’s jest 
this. Nobody wants to help the nigger—they seems 
to think that he can git along for hisself. When 
there’s jobs to hand out they goes to white men 
first—then when a nigger happen to get a job they 
pays him less for the same work.” 

I thought that it must be hard to have to fight 
against a handicap that was no fault of one’s own. 

Mr. Jackson reflected on my statement. “ Well, 
when you down it ain’t all because you is a nigger. 
Take me, I could a done better. I could a got more 
education and put ’side a little money when times 
were good—but I figured long as I had a strong 
back and a willin’ heart I could least rustle up 
‘nough food for my chilluns. Take a nigger I 
worked with once—he and me was waiters together 
in a hotel. He went to school at night—studied 
doctoring—soon he had 72 per cent of the practice 
in the town he live in and when he died white and 
black come to his funeral, with tears a rolling down 
their face.” Mr. Jackson reflected sorrowfully for 
a moment on his lack of industry, then asked hesi- 
tantly, “ Now if you can give me a little something 
I’d like to make my way back to them frettin’ 
chillun.” 

It was several months later that Mr. Jackson 
came into the office one morning with a beaming 
face. He was dressed in blue overalls, boots, and 
a navy jacket. He announced impressively, “ I’se 
a working man!” I asked him to sit down and 


tell me about it and he was not loath. A broad 
smile played on his face as he talked and now and 
then he broke into a laugh. 

“T signed up for the jobs Mr. Roosevelt givin’-— 
like you said. Last night a letter come to the house 
special delivery at 10:30. It say ‘Mr. Boyzella 
Jackson, Dear Sir This is to tell you to report 
tomorrow to be appointed for regular work—three 
days a week at $5 a day.’ First thing I do—I 
wind up that alarm clock for six o’clock—it ain’t 
been gitting use lately—I set it right over the bed. 
Then I yell at them chillun’—‘ Keep quiet in this 
house and let your pa git some sleep he’s got to 
work you know and he got no time for patience ’— 
that impress ’em all right. Then Sally come over 
in the most respectful tone she use to me in months. 
She say, ‘Honey what you want fer your break- 
fast?’ I answer a side a bacon and a pot of 
hominy—and Gawd if that woman didn’t go out 
and make a man credit her some bacon. 


“Well, I was there few hours after sun-up— 


office didn’t open until nine. I got my number and 
everything—it’s a real respectable job—we is going 
to build a road all ’round that Bear Mountain they 
say—” 

Mr. Jackson’s excitement died down—he became 
suddenly very serious. “I wants to thank you for 
helpin’ us all these weeks. I don’t know rightly 
how to say it but you been like a mother. We 
won’t be bothering nobody no more though. 
Boyzella Jackson is going to stand up in his own 
shoes. ’Fore this I always said there’s no sense 
for a man to save. He jest dies and somebody 
spends his money—but now I tell you true if I get 
took sudden somebody going to git some money 
cause from now on I’se going to save 50 per cent 
of my wages—!” Etta B. WALLACE 


Book Reviews 


OCIAL ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION : 
Stuart A. Queen, Walter B. Bodenhafer, and 
Ernest B. Harper. 1935, 653 pp., $3.50. 

Thos. Y. Crowell, N. Y., or THe FamIty. 


Despite the persistence of its influence, much of 
the classical economic theory now enjoys the status 
of a museum piece. The world tired of dogma that 
smelled of the armchair rather than of the work 
shop and the market place. A like fate awaits 
many of the tomes in sociology. There is an in- 
creasing demand that the study of society be 
brought into some kind of working relationship 
with reality. 

The avowed purpose of the authors of this 
volume is to make “a sociological contribution to 
the study of social problems.” In line with this 
objective they have made a persistent attempt to 
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emphasize those aspects of social analysis that pro- 
mote an understanding of social ills. The result 
is an informative, readable, and useful volume. 

In the main, this book will be used as a text in 
colleges and universities. Because of its realistic 
approach and its wealth of concrete factual ma- 
terial, it might profitably be substituted for some 
of the more theoretical treatises now in use. It 
would also be useful in schools of social work in 
such pre-professional courses as “ Field of Social 
Work” or “ Poverty and Crime.” 

The material is divided into three parts. The 
first deals with groups, the second with institutions, 
and the third with personalities. A wide range of 
scholarship has been drawn upon in these discus- 
sions. Here and there case histories are used. A 
bibliography appears at the end of each chapter. 
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fact that the neighbors of the families studied 
are undoubtedly suffering similar if not 
identical adverse effects. The only reason 
for concern about housing conditions is 
because they are tremendous potential in- 
fluences in the lives of human beings. They 
have definite effects—either destructive or 
constructive—upon personalities and from 


this point of view have tremendous im- 
portance for case workers. As case workers 
become increasingly aware of this impor- 
tance it is hoped they will find new and 
effective ways of making their findings not 
only available but vital to those engaged 
in the broad community aspects of housing 
reform. 


Mr. Jackson Gets a Job 


R. BOYZELLA JACKSON called at our 
office late one afternoon. His black face 
was creased in a frown of anxiety—his 

huge shoulders were hunched in deference to his 
mission. He inquired if he had found the place 
where they help people and asked if he might see 
someone on the helping committee. 

When Mr. Jackson learned that I was interested 
in hearing his story he began laconically, “ Them 
chillun is hungry, they is home now crying ’cause 
they ain’t had nothing but dry bread today. I 
wants to work, I ain’t a man what takes to loafing 
but I’m heartsick of trying to squeeze myself in. 
Everywhere I goes they say to me we don’t need 
‘nother man. It's like this, I’m in a bag, my hands 
is tied. I can’t help myself so I got to ask some- 
body—I’se come to you.” 

I said that we could help, and wondered if Mr. 
Jackson would like to tell us more about himself. 
The big frame relaxed as the man sat back in his 
chair. He gave a warm smile of appreciation. He 
seemed satisfied that his immediate problems would 
be taken care of. As he began his story I sensed 
that the rdle of raconteur was one that he loved. 

“T was born on Edisto, it’s close on to Charles- 
ton. It’s a real beauty spot—the pines is bigger 
and blacker, the water more fresh and blue, and 
the sand more pearly white than any place I knows 
of—leastways that how it seem in remembrance. 
Living is nice down there, 98 per cent of the people 
is happy all the time.” (I was to learn that Mr. 
Jackson always dealt generously in percentages.) 
“ My pa in his whole life never face a fix like I’se 
in now. If us chillun was hungry he git out the 
bateau and hang his line over side for some fish 
and ma would scratch in the ground for some sweet 
taters. If the taters was all gone and the fish fight 
shy of Pa’s line then all he have to do is go up 
to the big house. He pull a long face and scrape 
his foot and say ‘ Marse George the debbil been 
visiting my house the fish don’t come nigh my line 
and the hogs done git in my patch and root up all 
my taters and now please Gawd, it’s come to pass 
that my chillun’s bellies is flat.’ Marse George 


would cock his eye and holler to Miss Helen, 
‘Helen git this good-for-nothing nigger some 
rations or first thing you know a possum will git 
in and steal all our chickens. Then Pa would 
split his side alaffing at Marse George little joke 
‘cause he know that Marse George know that he is 
a deacon in the Baptist Church in good standin’ 
and wouldn’t steal nobody’s chickens—least not 
Marse George’s. 

“T guess it was a rainy day for me,” Mr. Jack- 
son sighed and continued, “when I left the island 
but there was nine head of us and it seem like it 
pressin’ for soine of us to shuffle out to Charleston 
or Savannah—seem like I been shufflin’ ever since. 
I make good money ’til this depressun come and 
lie in my path. I kin do anything, I kin load, use 
a pick, run a elevator, anything you kin name, but 
my real line is cookin’ and waitin’. I can’t rightly 
say that I’se had a job now in two years—nothin’ 
‘cept jest making a few pennies here and there. 
The steadiest job I’se had was when they put Mr. 
Roosevelt in the White House. I was a waiter on 
the Pennsylvania for a week durin’ naugeration. 
It was a real job. I ketched up on my rent a little 
and we et fine for a spell. I kiss my hand to Mr. 
Roosevelt and I say Mr. President you done 
brought me luck.” The smile faded and the tone 
changed as the man concluded, “but the luck done 
run out fast.” 

Mr. Jackson sighed and paused. I wondered 
where he had looked for work and if he found it 
very discouraging. He gave me an appraising 
glance, then seemed to make up his mind. “I 
don’t as usual talk much lady ’cause most people 
just thinks you talking to be heard: but I guess 
you sees a lot of people and can tell rightly what's 
talking and what’s feelin’. I’se gonna tell you.” 
He paused again and, as if it were an effort, 
continued. 

“Seems like I’d rather be any kind of people 
than a nigger. I ain’t talking about nobody making 
trouble for a nigger. I ain’t never got in no 
trouble—to mention of. Any nigger what’s looking 
for trouble can find ’em. He can find ’em down 
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home and he can find ’em just as quick here. Me— 
in the south I ’sociate with sporting white ladies 
and gentlemen. I keeps my place and gits fine 
treatment. No mixing round the white trash what 
causes all the trouble. Up here if I wants to court 
trouble all I got to do is to go down in the under- 
world but I ain’t goin’ there neither—no_ suh. 
No—it ain’t trouble I’se talkin’ about, it’s jest 
this. Nobody wants to help the nigger—they seems 
to think that he can git along for hisself. When 
there’s jobs to hand out they goes to white men 
first—then when a nigger happen to get a job they 
pays him less for the same work.” 

I thought that it must be hard to have to fight 
against a handicap that was no fault of one’s own. 

Mr. Jackson reflected on my statement. “ Well, 
when you down it ain’t all because you is a nigger. 
Take me, I could a done better. I could a got more 
education and put ’side a little money when times 
were good—but I figured long as I had a strong 
back and a willin’ heart I could least rustle up 
‘nough food for my chilluns. Take a nigger I 
worked with once—he and me was waiters together 
in a hotel. He went to school at night—studied 
doctoring—soon he had 72 per cent of the practice 
in the town he live in and when he died white and 
black come to his funeral, with tears a rolling down 
their face.” Mr. Jackson reflected sorrowfully for 
a moment on his lack of industry, then asked hesi- 
tantly, “ Now if you can give me a little something 
I’d like to make my way back to them frettin’ 
chillun.” 

It was several months later that Mr. Jackson 
came into the office one morning with a beaming 
face. He was dressed in blue overalls, boots, and 
a navy jacket. He announced impressively, “ I’se 
a working man!” I asked him to sit down and 


tell me about it and he was not loath. A broad 
smile played on his face as he talked and now and 
then he broke into a laugh. 

“T signed up for the jobs Mr. Roosevelt givin’-— 
like you said. Last night a letter come to the house 
special delivery at 10:30. It say ‘Mr. Boyzella 
Jackson, Dear Sir This is to tell you to report 
tomorrow to be appointed for regular work—three 
days a week at $5 a day.’ First thing I do—I 
wind up that alarm clock for six o’clock—it ain’t 
been gitting use lately—I set it right over the bed. 
Then I yell at them chillun’—‘ Keep quiet in this 
house and let your pa git some sleep he’s got to 
work you know and he got no time for patience ’— 
that impress ’em all right. Then Sally come over 
in the most respectful tone she use to me in months. 
She say, ‘Honey what you want fer your break- 
fast?’ I answer a side a bacon and a pot of 
hominy—and Gawd if that woman didn’t go out 
and make a man credit her some bacon. 


“Well, I was there few hours after sun-up—. 


office didn’t open until nine. I got my number and 
everything—it’s a real respectable job—we is going 
to build a road all ’round that Bear Mountain they 
say—” 

Mr. Jackson’s excitement died down—he became 
suddenly very serious. “I wants to thank you for 
helpin’ us all these weeks. I don’t know rightly 
how to say it but you been like a mother. We 
won’t be bothering nobody no more though. 
Boyzella Jackson is going to stand up in his own 
shoes. ’Fore this I always said there’s no sense 
for a man to save. He jest dies and somebody 
spends his money—but now I tell you true if I get 
took sudden somebody going to git some money 
cause from now on I’se going to save 50 per cent 
of my wages—!” Extra B. WALLACE 


Book Reviews 


OCIAL ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION : 
Stuart A. Queen, Walter B. Bodenhafer, and 
Ernest B. Harper. 1935, 653 pp., $3.50. 

Thos. Y. Crowell, N. Y., or THe Fairy. 


Despite the persistence of its influence, much of 
the classical economic theory now enjoys the status 
of a museum piece. The world tired of dogma that 
smelled of the armchair rather than of the work 
shop and the market place. A like fate awaits 
many of the tomes in sociology. There is an in- 
creasing demand that the study of society be 
brought into some kind of working relationship 
with reality. 

The avowed purpose of the authors of this 
volume is to make “a sociological contribution to 
the study of social problems.” In line with this 
objective they have made a persistent attempt to 
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emphasize those aspects of social analysis that pro- 
mote an understanding of social ills. The result 
is an informative, readable, and useful volume. 

In the main, this book will be used as a text in 
colleges and universities. Because of its realistic 
approach and its wealth of concrete factual ma- 
terial, it might profitably be substituted for some 
of the more theoretical treatises now in use. It 
would also be useful in schools of social work in 
such pre-professional courses as “ Field of Social 
Work” or “ Poverty and Crime.” 

The material is divided into three parts. The 
first deals with groups, the second with institutions, 
and the third with personalities. A wide range of 
scholarship has been drawn upon in these discus- 
sions. Here and there case histories are used. A 
bibliography appears at the end of each chapter. 
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A rather casual treatment of social work in this 
book comes as something of a surprise. Several 
times it is referred to as a kind of “ technology” 
and it is not included in a list of disciplines from 
which further light on social problems may be 


expected. In this connection it is useful to remem-. 


ber that social work is the field that is best able to 
appraise the results of the contributions of the 
various social sciences in terms of their effects on 
actual situations. Doubtless the contributions of 
social workers will in the future, as they have in 
the past, compare favorably with those of the other 
specialists to which the authors specifically refer. 

At another point the function of the social 
worker is described as “the adjustment of persons 
in trouble to the social order as it is.” This state- 
ment and those on pages immediately following 
disclose either an unconscious bias or an inade- 
quate understanding. The authors should compare 
the records of the organizations of social workers 
during the past decade with those of the so-called 
learned societies in the various fields of social 
science. The former will not suffer from the 
comparison. 

Wayne McMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


EDERAL Transtent Procram: An Evalua- 

tive Survey: Ellery F. Reed and Associates. 

1935, 143 pp., 75 cents. Committee on Care 
of Transient and Homeless, N. Y., or THE 
FamMILy. 


Dr. Reed and his associates have strongly urged 
in this report the need for interpretation of the 
federal transient program. “The transient pro- 
gram,” they declare, “has grown so rapidly and 
against such a background of adverse feeling that 
it is not understood either by the general public 
or by the F.E.R.A. workers.” Their own report is 
itself a step in this interpretation. While not 
intended as an introduction to the subject of 
transiency, this study does present a readable, clear 
picture of the aims, accomplishments, and short- 
comings of the F.E.R.A. transient program during 
the first year of its operation. Workers in private 
social work as well as those in public welfare and 
emergency relief should read the report and should 
pass it on to board and committee members. 

The report uses as a point of departure a pic- 
ture of transiency prior to the Federal Relief Act 
of May, 1933. It then turns to a discussion of the 
extent of the problem after that date, followed by 
some detail on the composition and character of 
the transient group. This latter section includes 
a comparison with conditions existing before May, 
1933, though unfortunately it is not always evident 
which time period is being discussed. For example, 
in some of the paragraphs on the Negro it is not 
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entirely clear whether conditions obtaining before 
May, 1933, are being described or those observed 
by the members of the staff of the survey a year 
later. 

The report is not so penetrating on the subject 
of administrative and community relationships as 
it is in the realm of social treatment. The local 
advisory committee suggested by the report might 
be a useful device but under present conditions it 
might also be only a protective measure for the 
person in charge of the program, covering up an 
unsound foundation in the public welfare program 
of the community. The “federal” aspect of the 
transient service is in itself a handicap to local 
understanding and co-operation. Add to that a 
hastily recruited personnel which too frequently is 
technically—rather than community—minded and 
you build up local barriers which are difficult to 
break down. After all, the public officials in the 
community may have done something about tran- 
sients in the past and certainly have some legal 
responsibility. They have to be brought into par- 
ticipation through an understanding on our part 
of their jobs as well as by an understanding on 


their part of the transient program. Sound ad- . 


ministration with proper respect for legal func- 
tions and legal functionaries must come first or at 
least accompany the organization of an advisory 
committee. 

In the field of personnel the report deals mainly 
with two classes from a professional standpoint— 
case workers and group workers, with occasional 
allusion to administrative positions as such. The 
report fails to stress the equally important field of 
institutional management, which is a major aspect 
of the transient program. The administration of a 
camp or a shelter is much more than a case work 
job or a group work job; case work and group 
work techniques are employed in the adequate 
operation of a camp or shelter but the total man- 
agement problem is much more than that. Social 
treatment cannot be effective unless it is carried 
on in an environment of adequate shelter, good 
meals, and decent sanitary facilities. To achieve 
a successfully operating unit a camp director must 
combine case work and group work services with 
the elementary job of conducting a good plant 
from a physical standpoint. He must also be able 
to tie in the work program so that it becomes a 
real part of the educational process for the men 
under his care. I feel we have not adequately ex- 
plored the qualities that make up a good institu- 
tional manager. Whatever these total qualifica- 
tions are, it is obvious that the federal and state 
transient services have been handicapped by the 
absence of trained institutional executives. 

I am always a little suspicious of the statement 
of “too much auditor control” when it appears 
without a thorough analysis as in this report. We 
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have to face the fact that neither the transient 
program nor the relief program as a whole could 
find many people with experience in handling pub- 
lic funds with the accountability that goes with 
them. The successful public administrator recog- 
nizes good audit control as his only protection and 
therefore learns how to get on top of it. The test 
of a good administrator in the transient program 
would lie in his ability to use the auditing require- 
ments toward achieving the social end of his job. 
While I grant that often the auditing in emergency 
relief programs has been improperly conceived, I 
also know too many instances where a worker, 
recruited usually from a private agency, has come 
to grief because he seemed to think that his 
motives were too high for him to be bothered with 
being meticulous about the public funds with which 
he had been intrusted. 

No better summary of Dr. Reed’s report can be 
made than that found on page 86, “This study 
indicates that the federal transient program, 
although having much room for improvement, was 
one of the greatest and most significant achieve- 
ments in the field of social work in recent years.” 
That ought to make you want to read more. 

Rosert T. LANSDALE 
Governor's Commission on Unemployment 
Relief, New York 


OOKING rtowarp A Pusiic WELFARE PLAN: 
A Digest of Recent Opinion in the Fields of 
Social Work and Public Welfare Administra- 

tion: Compiled by Russell H. Kurtz. 1935, 

35 pp. (multigraphed). Charity Organization 

Department, Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., or 

Tue Famity, 25 cents. 


This is an immensely useful and stimulating 
pamphlet, needed by everyone who is seriously 
concerned with current movements for the recon- 
struction of public welfare programs. Mr. Kurtz 
has caught the subject “on the wing” and has 
brought together, annotated, and thrown into logi- 
cal sequence brief abstracts from current articles, 
reports, and other material—much of it not other- 
wise readily accessible to the average busy 
administrator. 

“This memorandum,” says Mr. Kurtz, “was 
first planned as an annotated bibliography but” 
(fortunately, the reviewer is moved to interpolate) 
“grew by inward pressure until it assumed the 
present form.” The abstracts and quotations fall 
under such chapter headings as The Issue Emerges, 
The Old Poor Laws, Emergency Unemployment 
Relief, What Social Workers Want, Reform 
Movements in the States, British Experience, with 
a Summary and Conclusions and four appendices 
thrown in for good measure. The importance of 
this most timely document is not to be measured 
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by its size; it is really one of the most valuable of 
the many excellent contributions the Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has made during these recent depression 
years. 
ArTHUR DUNHAM 
Secretary, Family and Child Welfare Division, 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 


EREDITY anp Disease: Otto Mohr. 1934, 
253 pp., $3.50. W. W. Norton, N. Y., or 
Tue FamIity. 


By persons who wish they had a better grasp 
of the Mendelian Law and the social implications 
of the discoveries made in the field of genetics this 
book will be welcomed. It is especially valuable 
at a time when so many emotional statements are 
being made about heredity, sterilization, and birth 
control. This book is based on lectures by Dr. 
Mohr, a physician, given at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1933. It demands some concentration but 
the author’s direct, coherent style in presenting this 
technical material and his inclusion of many clear 
diagrams and photographic plates are a help to the 
layman. 

There are explanations of the hereditary mecha- 
nisms underlying sex and intersexuality, anatomical 
malformations, and many eye, ear, skin, blood, and 
neurological abnormalities. Cancer and alcohol in 
relation to heredity are discussed, as are the ap- 
proximately numerical equality of males and 
females and their actual equality from the view- 
point of genes, which is said to be “one of the 
most far reaching achievements of modern biology. 

Even the genes for specifically male traits 
of form and behavior may just as well be inherited 
from the mother.” The chapter on “ Bearings 
genetics have on human affairs” explains the fal- 
lacies underlying a number of popular beliefs 
about family degeneration, “race suicide” when 
birth control is practiced only by the “ upper social 
classes”; “blue blood”; and maternal impressions 
on the unborn child. Sterilization is shown as hav- 
ing a scarcely perceptible effect on race improve- 
ment because of the impossibility of determining 
whether a normal appearing individual may not be 
carrying an undesirable, recessive trait, or even 
what traits are really the most valuable for society. 

This author on heredity ends saying that a 
good environment may further accentuate the mani- 
festation of valuable genes, and even counteract 
undesirable ones. “By giving all individuals at 
the start as equal chances as possible, we make the 
struggle for life fair, and enable carriers of valu- 
able genes, wherever they turn up, to win through 
to the full unfolding of their inborn capacities.” 

IRENE GRANT 
Veterans Administration, Washington 
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HE or Parentnoop: Enid Charles. 
1934, 226 pp., $2.50. W. W. Norton, New 
York, or THe 


Dr. Charles has done something more than shoot 
a delinquent arrow at the Malthusian cock-robin. 
Although she does reiterate the fact that our 
present danger lies not in over-population but in 
under-population, her purpose is to analyze causes 
rather than propose solutions. She outlines the 
changes in the scientific technique of food produc- 
tion, in the statistical methods of dealing with 
population figures, and in eugenic attitudes on fer- 
tility and contraception; and suggests the effects 
of those changes on social mores. 

In summary the book sounds dull. It isn’t. 
Miss Charles, relying on unquestionable sources, 
has yet so enlivened the discussion as to produce a 
really popular book on population questions. It 
does not aim to present the whole field, but to 
annotate the older thinking on the subject with 
new discoveries. The social examples and pre- 
dictions show a nice background and an advanced 
point of view. Incidentally, the author is English, 
and her writing shows it. 

GEOFFREY May 


Family Service Society of Richmond, Va. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND 
TREATMENT PROCESSES 
IN FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS AS A 
BASIS FOR SELECTION IN A 
FAMILY AGENCY 


SUSAN BURLINGHAM 
DISCUSSION BY GRACE F. MARCUS 


A STUDY OF CASE WORK PRACTICE 
FLORENCE R. DAY 
DISCUSSION BY BERTHA C, REYNOLDS 


28 pp. ~ 25 cents a copy ~ 10 copies $2.00 


Famity WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA 


130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


... Not New... 
...- But Essential 


Tue Famiry Socrety: Joint Respon- 
sibilities of Board, Staff, and Mem- 
bership, by Francis H. McLean 


The executive’s and board mem- 
ber’s manual. The set-up and 
wer of a social agency 

. . where the board’s respon- 
sibility ends and the executive’s 
begins. . . . Used as a standard 
text in courses on administration. 


. 148 pages—$1.00 each 


THROUGH THE AGES 


An anthology of social thought 
and ideals . . . modern ideas of 
social treatment in Maimonides, 
Luther, Vives, St. Francis of 
Assisi—ancient times to modern. 

Invaluable for that apt 
phrase - « « precious as a gift 
to board or staff. 


. 48 pages—25ce each 
(5 for $1.00) 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
or WorK 


Affiliated With The 
University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the 
professional degree, Master of 
Social Work 
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